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THE DEATH SONGS OF PYRAMUS AND 
THISBE. 

Amone the musical treasures of the Christ 
Church Library at Oxford is a valuable set 
of part-books written by or for one Robert 
Dowe, and bearing the date 1581. In this 
set are to be found two songs which seem to 
be of some interest, apart from their historical 
value as specimens of a kind of music of 
which few examples remain. I am indebted 
to the kindness of the Dean of Christ Church 
for permission to print the words of these 
songs, and to the Librarian for giving me 
access to them. The verses may not be 
reprinted without the permission of the 
Christ Church authorities. 

The first is a song for treble voice, with 
accompaniment for instruments, probably 
viols, composed by Farrant. No Christian 
name is given, but Richard Farrant is 
intended ; his name is well known in con- 
mexion with some favourite anthems. In 
printing the verses I have divided them into 
lines and inserted stops. I have also put in 
brackets the vain repetitions of words intro- 
duced by the composer, because they much 
enhance the pathetic effect, though they may 
somewhat obscure the rhythm :— 





[Ah, ah,] Alas, you salt sea Gods, 
Bowe downe youre eares devine ; 
Lend, Ladies, here warm water springs 
To moyst their cristall eyen, 
That they maie weep and waile 
And wring their hands with me 
For death of Lord and husband myne, 
[ Alas, alas, alas,] Alas, lo this is he! 
You Godds that guide the ghostes 
And sowles of them that fled, 
Send sobbs, send sighes, send greeuous grones 
And strike poore Panthea dedd. 
[Abradad, Abradad, ah, ah,] Alas, poore Abradad, 
My spirite with thine shall lie: 
Come, Death, alas! O Death most sweet, 
[For nowe, for nowe,] For nowe I crave to die, [to 
die, to die, to die, to die.] 

The second song occurs later in the volumes. 
It is almost as touching as the other, though 
it has nothing in it to equal the beautiful 
image of the sea gods bringing warm salt 
water for the ladies to cry withal. It bears 
no composer’s name, but, like the other, it is 
written for treble voice with instrumental 
accompaniment ; and judging from the style 
of composition, I have no hesitation in con- 
jecturing that it also is the work of Farrant. 


Come, tread the paths of pensive pangs 
With me, ye lovers true. 

Bewaile with me your luckles lotts, 
With tears your eies bedue: 

Aid me, you ghosts who lothed life, 
Your lovers being slain, 

With sighs and sobbs and notes of dule 


My hard iy, J to complain. 
Farewell, my Lords and friends, 
Farewell, all princely state: 
Let father rue his rigour shewn 
In slaieng of my mate. 
(Guichardo, Guichardo, ah,] Guichardo, if thy 
sprite do walke, 
Come, draw thy lover nie. 
[Behold] Behold, I yeld to thee my ghost, 
Ah see, I die, I die, [I die: ah see, I dy, I dy, 
I dy: ah, ah, ah, alas, I dy, I dy, I dy, I dy.] 
Naturally, one’s first impulse after reading 
these verses is to exclaim, “This passion, 
and the death of a dear friend, would go 
near to make a man look sad.” Then the 
question presents itself, Is not this the kind 
of stuff which Shakespeare set himself to 
parody in the death songs of Pyramus and 
Thisbe in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Act V.? I think it is; and therefore it is 
worth while to try to discover what these 
delectable effusions are. / 

It is quite evident, I think, that these 
songs are excerpts from two plays. The 
first, in which Panthea laments the death of 
her husband Abradad (which we recognize 
as the tragi-comical form of Abradates) must 
be from a play of ‘ Panthea and Abradad,’ 
or possibly ‘Cyrus the Great,’ based on a 
story which scholars will find in Xenophon, 
or more conveniently in the classical 
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dictionary. In the other an afflicted lady, 
whom we may identify with Gismonda, is 
preparing to kill herself, because her lover, 
Guichardo, has been done to death by a 
cruel parent, no doubt Tancred. 

Now Farrant was Master of the Children 
of the Chapel at Windsor, and as such he 
was accustomed (as were some other masters 
of choristers) to prepare plays to be pre- 
sented before the Queen (generally about 
Christmastide or Shrovetide) every year. 
There are numerous entries to be found in 
the ‘Acts of the Privy Council ’ of payments 
for the performance of these plays to 
different masters of choristers, such as 
Sebastian Westcott, Master of the Children 
of St. Paul's; John Taylor, of Westminster ; 


Hunnis, of the Chapel Royal; and others. | 


The payments to Farrant are for plays | 


presented at different dates between Feb- 
ruary, 1566 7, and March, 1579 80. He died, 
it should be said, on 30 Nov., 1580. 

There is nothing to be learnt from the 
* Acts of the Privy Council’ about the names 
of these Farrant piays, but a few particulars 
may be. gleaned from Cunningham’s 
‘Accounts of the Revels at Court.’ 
Year’s Day, 1571 2, for instance, the Windsor 
Children presented ‘Ajax and Ulisses’ ; 
en Twelfth Day, 15734, it was ‘Quintus 
Fabius’: on Twelfth Day, 15767, it was 
‘Mutius Scevola.” There was also a play 
presented in January, 15745 (perhaps on 
Twelfth Day), of which the name is not 


On New | 


_not spoken. 


given, but to which the following entry in 


the accounts relates :— 


“xj Januarij for a perwigg of Heare for King 


Xerxces syster in ffarrantes playe ; iiij*. viij.” 


I had formed some vague hope that this | 


might possibly prove to have been 
tragedy, but I do not see how Xerxes’s sister 
can have found her way into a play dealing 
with the period of Cyrus the Great. So we 
must content ourselves with the conjecture 
that ours is one of the unnamed plays per- 
formed at Court by the Windsor Children 
under the direction of Richard Farrant, at 
some date between February, 1567, and 
March, 1580. 

As to the Guichardo song, one must 
suppose that it came out of a play of 
‘Tanecred and Gismonda’; but I have not 
come upon any traces of such a play, except- 
ing, of course, that printed in Dodsley’s 
‘Old Plays,” with which this has nothing to 
do. If, as I suppose, this song is by Farrant, 


it also may be an extract from one of the 
unnamed plays presented by the Windsor 
Childrer. 

Here, then, we probably have fragments of 


our | 





two plays of a type of which at least one 
specimen has been preserved entire, namely, 
“The excellent comedie of two the moste 
faithfullest Freendes Damon and Pithias. 
Newly imprinted as the same was shewed 
before the Queenes Majestie by the children 
of her Grace’s chappel...... Made by Maister 
Edwards, then beynge maister of the 
children, 1571” (see Halliwell’s ‘ Dict. of Old 
Plays’), which had been entered in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
(Arber’s transcripts) in 1567-8 as “a boke 
intituled ‘ye tragecall comodye of Damonde 
and Pethyas,’” and was printed again in 
1582. 

Now, if we turn to our annotated Shake- 
speares, such, for instance, as the Clarendon 
Press edition of ‘M.N.D.,’ we find that 

“Dr. Farmer observed to Malone that in the 
lines spoken by Pyramus, ‘Approach, ye furies fell,’ 
&c., and in those of Thisbe’s speech, 

O sisters three, 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk, 
Shakespeare intended to ridicule a passage in 
‘Damon and Pythias,’ by Richard Edwards, 1582: 

Ye furies, all at once 
On me your torments trie...... 
Gripe me, you greedy griefs, 
And present pangues of death, 
You sisters three, with cruel handes 
With speed come stop my breath !” 
This passage from Pythias’s lament for 
Damon, it should be pointed out, was sung, 
The lament begins :— 
Here Pithias sings and the regals play. 
Awake, ye woful wights, 
That long have wept in woe: 
Resign to me your plaints and tears. 
My hapless hap to show, 
and so on. 

Later in the play there is another passage 
in equally absurd style, a lament for Pythias, 
sung (not spoken) by Eubulus and a chorus 
of Muses; but as the play is printed in 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ it is not necessary to 
quote any more of it. 

That Shakespeare knew Edwards’s play I 
think is almost certain; but why did he 
consider it worth while to ridicule a man who 
had been dead close upon thirty years? Here, 
I think, our Farrant songs will help us to give 
a probable answer. It was not Edwards and 
his particular play that Shakespeare was 
ridiculing, but a whole class of plays, namely, 
those produced at Court on various occasions, 
and especially those presented by the children 
of the different chapels: a class of plays 
which would have been well remembered by 
his audience, if, as is generally thought, 
‘M.N.D.’ was first performed at Court on 
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the occasion of a nobleman’s wedding. It | speake.”—Greene, ‘ Penelope’s Web’ (v. 221), 
adds point, indeed, to the burlesque, if we | 1587: ‘*It seemeth (saith Bias) that nature...... 
think of the audience before whom it was | [word for word to]and chastice such impudent 
first given, many of whom must have known | babling by byting. And therefore, saith he, 
the tedious originals only too well in former | we have two eyes and two eares, that thereby 





days, even if we are to suppose that in 1595 
or thereabouts plays of this type had been 
entirely superseded in Court circles. And 
here it may be worth noting that a fairly 
full history of the production of a Court 
play of this kind can be pieced together, 
with the expenditure of some little trouble, 
from Cunningham’s ‘ Accounts of the Revels 
at Court ’—from the preliminary “ perusing 
and reforming,” to the last minute when all 
was ready, when it might happen that the 
play was never performed after all. This 
misfortune, which so nearly befell the “tedious 
brief scene of Pyramus and Thisbe,” did 
actually befall a Mask of Ladies with lights, 
‘*being VI vertues, likewise prepared and 
brought thither in Redynesse, but not showen 
for the Tediousnesse of the playe that nighte,” 
which was one presented *t by Mr. Munkes- 
ter’s Children” (p. 62). On another occasion 
(p. 142) a play was put off because * the 
Quenes Mat wold not come to heare the 
same.” G. E. P. A. 
(To be continued.) 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10% §S. iv. 1, 81, 162, 224, 483; v. 84, 202.) 
I CONTINUE my notes on Greene and Pri- 

maudaye. 

Primaudaye, chap. xii., ‘Of Speech and 

Speaking, p. 130: “Such bablers, whom 


Plato verie aptly called theeves of time, are | 


compared by Plutarch to emptie vessels, 


which give a greater sound then they that | 


are ful. So he,” &c.—Greene, ‘ Penelope's 
Web’ (v. 221), 1587: ** Plato calleth women 
that are bablers, theeves of tyme: And 
Plutarch compareth them to emptie vessels, 
which give a greater sound then they which 
are full: so...... they,” &e. 

Primaudaye, chap. xii., p. 130: “the toong, 
which Bias called the best and worst thing 
that was...... [Ten lines omitted.] It seemeth 
that nature would teach us this by fortifying 
the toong better than any other part of the 
bodie, and by setting before itthe bulworke 
of the teeth, that if it will not obey reason, 
which being within ought to serve in steade 
of a bridle to stay it from preventing the 
thought, we might restraine and chastice the 
impudencie thereof with blouddy biting. 
And because we have two eares and two 
eles, it ought to serve us for instruction, that 
we must heare and see much more than we 





we may learne to heare and see much more 
| then is spoken.” Primaudaye does not attri- 
| bute the well-known metaphor of ‘the 
| bulwark of teeth” (more commonly ‘ pales ”) 
‘to Bias, although it may be implied. It is 
| used earlier in ‘Euphues’ (145): ‘“ Nature 
Serre hedged the tongue with two rowes of 
teeth.” And in Shakespeare (‘ Richard IT.’), 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, &e. Very likely the 
image is met with earlier in English, but we 
see whence Greene derived it. 

Primaudaye, chap. xii., p. 132: ‘* Cesar in 
a letter which he sent to Rome from the 
Persian battaile, wrote but these three words, 
Veni, vidi, vic’, that is to saie, 1 came, sawe, 
and overcame.”—Greene, ‘ Penelope’s Web’ 
(v. 206): “ Forward Calamus in thy purpose, 
triumph man, and say as Cesar did in his 
conquers, ven?, vidi, viet.” And again, ‘The 
Spanish Masquerado’ (v. 276, 2 1589: 


ony 

Zid), 
“Don Pedro, thinking that no sooner he 
woulde have arrived in the English Coast 
but he would have written back, as the 
Romain Monarch did, Veni, vidi, vici.” 
Primaudaye’s words here are those of 
North’s ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ (‘Julius Cesar’), 
and also of Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ LV. i. 69. 

Primaudaye, chap. xiii., ‘Of Friendship 
and a Friend,’ p. 138 to p. 148 is bodily lifted 
|into Greene’s “Silvestro’s discourse of 
| Friendship,” ‘Second Part of Tritameron’) 
iii. 146-60), 1587. It begins thus in Primau- 
'daye, p. 138: *‘ First we say with Socrates, 
that...... [twelve lines skipped] Friend- 
ship is a communion of a perpetuall will, 
the end whereof is fellowship of life, and it 
is framed by the perfect habit of a long con- 
| tinued love. Whereby,” &c. Silvestro’s 
| discourse begins: ‘Socrates, whom Apollo 
|himselfe noted for a wise man, said that 
| Friendship is acommunion,” &c. From here 
'to p. 160, the end of Silvestro’s discourse, 





| there is scarcely an alteration. But one or 
| . 

| two are worthy of note. I may mention that 
'in the two texts before me a page of 


| Primaudaye gives Greene about a page and 
a quarter. On p. 145 Primaudaye adduces 
| Jonathan and David amongst “ the best and 
|most excellent friendships.” Greene omits 
| them, and also Achilles and Patroclus, begin- 
‘ning with Pylades and Orestes (p. 157, 
/Greene). Greene on this page quotes 
Primaudaye’s ‘“Ephenus and _ Everitus” 


” On 


(p. 146) as ‘*Ephemus and Everitius. 
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p. 147 Primaudaye’s “That great Romane 
Captaine and Consul Titus Flaminius” 
becomes in Greene. p. 160, “That great 
Romane Captain and Consull Titus Flavius.” 
And one or two misprints (‘‘disconfited ” 
for ‘‘discomfited”; “bhystoriographer” for 
“* historiographer ”) appear at the same place. 
Primaudaye winds up with “Therefore 
Cicero said very well, that no Commonwealth 
ean either with too little, or too late recom- 
pence hir native countriman” (p. 148). 
Greene alters this to ‘‘ Therefore Cicero 
said verie well, that friendship is so excellent 
a thing, that it far excelleth all other 
transitorie contents” (p. 160). 

There is one interesting result in this process 
of appropriation: Greene’s text and glossary 
become possessed of many terms to which 
he has no claim whatever. He thus leads 
to his inevitable detection by the laborious 
word-hunter. In this block we have the 
*‘wry-necks of Alexander the Great and 
Alfonsus of Arragon” ; “ Parasites and scrap- 
gatherers [misprinted in Greene] at free-cost 
feasts” (p. 155, Greene); and others. This 
is a dignified discourse, and well worthy of 
Greene’s attention. He must be admitted 
to be a capital amalgamator. 

Primaudaye, chap. xiv., ‘Of Reprehension 
and Admonition,’ p. 153: ‘* Therefore Plato 
said that he corrected Speusippus by the 
example of his life.’—Greene, ‘Tritameron’ 
Gi. 161): “But with Plato to correct his 
friend Spensippus [sic] by the example of his 
owne vertue.” Primaudaye continues with 
an episode of Xenocrates and Polemon, 
Greene has a different remark of Zenocrates 
to Poleman. 

Primaudaye, chap. xix., ‘Of Sobrietie and 
Frugalitie,’ p. 203: “I suppose the Egyptians 
did better, who used in the middle of their 
bankets to bring in the Anatomie of a dead 
bodie dried, that the horror thereof might 
containe them in all modestie.”—Greene, 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 330): “The Egyp- 
tians used in the middest of their banquets 
to bring in the anatomie of a dead man, 
that horrour of the corps might mitigate 
immoderate delights.” 

Primaudaye, chap. xix., pp. 201-2: “To 
this effect Timotheus, a Grecian captaine, 
having supped with Plato in the Academie 
at a sober and simple repast (for the greatest 
festival dainties were olives, cheese, apples, 
coleworts, bread, & wine), said, that they 
which sup with Plato, feele the benefit 
thereof the next day, yea a long time after. 
For these wise men met together at bankets 
void of excesse......to prepare and dresse 
their minds......Such were the feasts of 





Pythagoras, Socrates, Xenocrates, and of 
other Sages of Grecia...... the pleasures of 
drinking and eating they judged...... to passe 
away as the smell of a perfume.”—Greene, 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 229, 230): ‘‘ The old 
countie tooke ocasion hereof to speake of 
temperaunce in diet, and thus he began. I 
remember, Gentlemen, that Timotheus, a 
Grecian Captaine, having supped with Plato 
in his Academie, at a sober and simple re- 
paste, for their festivall fare was Olives, 
cheese, apples, colewortes, bread, and wine, 
tolde the next day certaine noble men his 
companions that they which supped with 
Plato digest not his viandes in a long time, 
meaning that wise banket void of excesse...... 


'to decke the minde...... such were the feasts 


of Socrates, Zenocrates, and other: the 
sages which compared the pleasures con- 
ceived in delicates, to the savour of perfumes, 
which...... pass awaie like smoake.” 

Primaudaye, chap. xix., 203-4: “This was 
it that caused Alexander the Great to refuse 
those Cookes and Paisterers, which Ada, 
Queene of Caria, sent unto him, & to send 
her worde backe againe, that he had better 
than they were: namely for his dinner, 
early rising, and walking a good while before 
day: and for his supper, a little dinner. 
Notwithstanding in the ende the Persian 
delicacies,” &c.—Greene, ‘ Farewell to Follie?’ 
(ix. 330) : “ Indeede, sir, quoth Bernardino, I 
remember that Alexander, before he fell into 
the Persian delicacy, refused those cookes and 
pasterers that Ada, queene of Caria, sent 
unto him, saying to the messenger, for my 
dinner I use early rising, for my supper a 
slender dinner, for he did use to eat but once 
a day.” Harr. 
(To be continued.) 

Macautay’s ‘NEW ZEALANDER.”—In The 
Academy for 18 November, 1905, there is a 
very interesting article, by my friend Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, on the sources from which 
Macaulay derived his reference to the New 
Zealander, whom he describes as surveying 
the ruins of London from the broken arches 
of Blackfriars Bridge. Mr. Dobell says that 
so far no one has traced this idea further 
back than 1774, when Horace Walpole made 
use of it in a letter to Mason ; and he pro- 
ceeds to show that it is found in a volume 
entitled “Poems, by a young Nobleman, of 
Distinguished Abilities, lately deceased.” 
This volume was published in 1780, but the 
90m in which the passage that anticipated 
Valpole’s idea occurs is dated 21 March, 1771, 
and is therefore three years precedent to that 
writer. Mr. Dobell unhesitatingly ascribes 
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the volume to the second Lord Lyttelton, 
who died in 1779, at the age of thirty-five. 

In justice to ‘N. & Q.,’ I should like to 
point out that the whole question was long 
ago threshed out in these columns. One con- 
tributor gave a much earlier reference, from 
The London Magazine for July, 1745; while 
the late Mr. Epwarp Sotty, than whom no 
one had a closer acquaintance with eighteenth- 
century literature, afterwards quoted from 
The Westminster Review of 6 July, 1745. The 
first to give a reference to Mr. Dobell’s 
volume of ‘Poems’ was Mr. C. A. Warp. 
Mr. Soxty pointed out that if Lord Lyttelton 
really wrote the poem, which was partly dis- 
owned by his executors, he probably bor- 
rowed the idea from Louis Sebastien Mercier’s 
*L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent Quarante,’ 
which was written in 1768, but first pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1770, and a second 
time s./., but probably at Paris in 1786. 

The quotation from the magazine of 1745 
has been twice printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and is 
well worth perusal. The following refer- 
ences will entertain those who are interested 
in the subject: 1°t S. ix. 74, 159, 361 ; 24 §, 
iii, 286, 397, 439; 4!" S. ix. 343, 396; xi. 253; 
5S. v. 45, 214, 338; vi. 311, 420, 489; 62S. 
iii. 208, 331 ; 7 S. iv. 489; 8 S. vii. 26, 99 ; 
and an article in Once a Week for 11 Sept., 
1869, headed ‘ Literary Similarities.’ 

W. F. Primeavx. 

“‘ReBounD,” Verb.—The earliest quotation 
given for this word in the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ is from the ‘ Alliterative Poems 
of the Fourteenth Century,’ edited by Morris 
for the Early English Text Society, where 
(p. 49, ll. 421-2) it is said of the Ark that it 

flote forthe with the flyt of the felle wyndes ; 

Wheder-warde so the water wafte, hit rebounde. 

It floated forth with the force of the fell winds : 

Whithersoever the water carried it, it rebound. 
The word is interpreted as meaning that it 
bounded or léaped under the impact of the 
waters. 

One feels diffident in dissenting from so 
high an authority, but it seems a little 
suspicious to find relouwnd bearing this 
meaning at so early adate. The old French 
rebundir, from which it came, meant to 
resound or to reverberate, ¢7., ‘ Vie de 
St. Auban’ (ed. Atkinson, 1. 1336). 

L’eir fait & sun talent rebundir e suner. 

He made the air at his will re-echo and sound. 


Rebundir is from a Latin ve-dundare 
(*-Lonter), ve-bombitare, to yield a humming 
sound (4ombus). I venture to think that 


rebounde in the passage quoted is a distinct 
word, the past tense, as the sense demands, 





of ve-Loun, and is to be analyzed as reboun-d 
(rebouned). The old verb to boun, meaning to 
go, proceed, or betake oneself, was in 
frequent use down to the sixteenth century, 
and occurs in this same poem (I. 1398, 
p. 77). 

Barounes at the side-bordes bounet ay-where. 

Barons went about (=loun-d) everywhere. 

See ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Boun,’ quoting ‘ Pirrus 
bowned to Delphos yle” from Barbour’s 
‘Troy - book, about 1375. ‘* Boun(d) for 
home” is the same word. 

The meaning of the passage then would 
be merely that the Ark went forward and 
went backward as the winds and waters 
carried it. The earliest quotation for 
rebound would then be Trevisa, 1398. 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


CresWELL or OpiHaM, HAnts. — Some 
Chancery pleadings of 1661 give a very in- 
teresting scrap of the pedigree of this family. 
The suit is brought by Edward May, of 
Odiham, yeoman, and Mary his wife, and 
Elizabeth Okely, of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
Middlesex, widow. It is about an inn 
called ‘The White Hart” in Katheryn 
Street, New Sarum, and recites that the 
ladies above named were sisters and coheirs 
of Robert Creswell, of Odiham, gent., de- 
ceased, who was brother and heir of John 
Creswell, late of the same, gent., deceased, 
who was brother and heir of Thomas Cres- 
well, late of the same, esquire, deceased, who 
was son and heir of Robert Creswell the 
elder, late of the same, esquire, deceased, who 
was brother and heir of Sir Edward Cres- 
well, late of the same, knight, deceased. No 
answer is filed therewith, so we do not know 
if the pedigree was accepted by the defen- 
dants. The full reference to the document 
in the Record Office is ‘* Chancery Bills and 
Answers before 1714, Reynardson, 408/313.” 

GeorcE F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Burns’s ‘ Bonnie Lestey.’—In the revised 
and enlarged edition of ‘The Golden 
Treasury’ (Macmillan, 1904), the second 
stanza of this song is given thus :— 

To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever ; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And ne’er made sic anither ! 
The poet transcribed the first version of the 
song in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, written from 
Annan Water-foot in August, 1792, and 
Currie uses this text in his ‘Works of Robert 
Burns,’ vol. iv. p. 15. His reading of the 
fourth line in the stanza just quoted is, 
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* And never made anither,” and this is really | 
what was originally written. ‘ Bonnie | 
Lesley’ was one of the first songs contributed | 
by Burns to George Thomson's ‘Select 
Collection of Original — Airs,’ and it 
appears in’ that work, vol. i. p. 33. The 
publisher, it seems, took it ‘upon him to 
alter the line in question, presenting it in the | 
form adopted in ‘The Golden Treasury,’ and 
thereby considerably offending the author, 
as one of his best-qualified editors has 
— — (‘Works of Robert Burns,’ iii. 8 

ed. W. Aha rlas). With this information 
for one’s taht nar there should be no room 


| é 


study of old texts, as the cost of copying is 
about one-fifth that of the ordinary process 
by means of photographic negatives. 


de 


i. E. 


Sir Tuomas Browne's Skutt. — The 
ifollowing extract from Zhe Tribune of 
16 April may be thought worthy of preserva- 
tion in ‘N. & Q?:— 

“De governors of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital resolved at their meeting on Saturday to 
restOre to the vicar and churchwardens of the 
haveb of 8S. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, the skull 
of Sir Thomas Browne, the distinguished author 


| and physician, who resided in that city for forty 


for hesitation about the standard reading in | 


this particular case. It is interesting to 
note that Burns had previously used the 
form of superlative eulogy which he applies 
in his glowing description of Miss Lesley 
Baillie. 
in the ‘Presentation 
either John Kennedy, 
Dumfries, or John Mi aemurdo, chamberlain 
of the Duke of Queensberry (perhaps the 
former for preference), and he is apostrophized 
in these energetic terms : 
Fact 


Stanzas’ of 1789 
factor to the Earl of 


John! Factor John, whom the L——d made 
alone, 
And ne’er made anither, thy peer 
Thy poor servant, the Bar d, in respectful regard, 
He presents thee this token sincere, 
actor John! He presents thee this token sincere. 


Tuomas BayNe. 


tor 


FF 


RorTary 
wish to procure faithful copies of texts, 
written or printed in languages not generally 
known, like Arabic, &e., where transcription 
is costly, and impossible except by an expert, 
while ordinar y photographs are too dear, 


years in the seventeenth century. Sir Thomas 
srowne was the author of ‘ Religio Medici’ and 
‘Vulgar Errors,’ and was buried im the church of 
S. Peter Mancroft. While an interment was taking 


| place in an adjoining vault.in the early part of last 


One of his correspondents glorified | 


is | perty “of the hospital governors, who latterly have 


| 
| 


3ROMIDE Process.—Students who | 


century his grave was accidentally broken into, and 
the skull (it is alleged) abstracted. After passing 
through various hands the skull became the pro- 


preserved it in a handsome reliquary. The tomb 
of the famous author is now to be opened in the 
presence of representatives of the hospital, who 
wish to be satisfied that the remains = sinen are 
without a skull.” 


The ‘‘handsome reliquary ” 
stand, the gift of Prof. Osler. 

For further information see Appendix II. 
(‘Note on the Discovery of the Remains of 


was, I under- 


| Sir T. B. in 1840’) in Dr. Greenhill’s edition 
of the ‘Religio Medici,” and the appendix 


No. IL.) on ‘The Measurements of the Skull 
of Sir T. B’ by Mr. Charles Williams in Dr. 
Greenhill’s edition of the ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ 


| In view of the action of the governors of the 
5 


| noted that 


wil ll be glad to know of this comparatively 


sheap pronees: which produces a single copy, 
‘hike on black, made, without a negative, 
direct in the camera. If the type or writing 
is fairly large and the page small, the size of | 
the original can be considerably reduced 
and cost saved. 
autotype process, photogravure, «c., 
negative of course, still indispensable ; 
but if a single copy—a student’s copy—is all 
that is required, the process will answer the 
purpose. <A description of it was given ina 
recent number of the Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, and it is now fully installed 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the 
Bodleian Library, and the British Museum. 
I shall be glad to publish the names and 
addresses of photographers who will under- 
take the work at the three libraries named, 
if our Editor will permit me to do so. The 


is, 


invention has given a great impetus to the 


Norfolk and Norwich Hospital it may be 
the Master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford (Bishop Mitchinson), in preaching a 
sermon in St. Peter Maneroft on 19 October 


'of last year, in connexion with the Sir 
Thomas Browne centenary, roundly de- 
nounced the citizens of Norwich for per- 


For facsimile work by the | 
the | 


mitting the continuance of what he described 
as an act of desecration. 
Epwarp BENsty. 

** Pontca ’=GARDENER.—I do not know if 
this slang ie: has ever been registered in 
‘N. & Q. It is commonly used, ‘Tam told, 
in the trade, and is derived, no doubt, from 
the word Japonica, descriptive of so many 
of the plants, shrubs, &e., now to be found in 
English’ gardens. - 


GerorceE F. 

Manx Empuasis.—This note is suggested 
by ‘* Rattling good thing” (ante, p. 250), but 
it does not quite come under that heading. 
Manx people are fond of using strong adjec- 
tives, and sometimes strangely. I asked a 


SHERWOOD. 
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farmer about his new vicar, and the reply 
was, “He’s a shocking good man.” ‘The 
verdict on another clergyman (of the “ goody- 
goody” type) was, ‘**He’s pious pitiful.” 
Three years ago we had an alarming gale one 
night ; in the morning I met the milkman, 
from the country. I remarked that it had 
been a wild night; his only answer was, 
“ Awful altogether!” The next man I met 
described it in one word—‘ scandalous !” 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 
8. Thomas’, Douglas. 


SIXTEEN Bishops CONSECRATED AT ONE 
Tre.—-The consecration by the Pope on 
25 February of sixteen French priests to the 


episcopate is an event unparalleled, I believe, | 


in the history of the Church. I cannot find 
that even after the French Revolution so 
many were consecrated at one time. It is 
interesting to note that, instead of being 


carried in to St. Peter's, as is customary in | 


great ceremonials, the Pope walked in, wear- 


ing the usual white cassock, and without the | 


tiara. Freperick T. HipcaMe. 
Woop-Prceon's LAmMEeNtT.—A wood-pigeon’s 
eall is the same everywhere, but the transla- 
tions differ considerably. 
somewhat peculiar, hence the heading of this 





note. The ‘‘coos” are resolved into— 
What shall I do? 
Other birds lay five eggs ; 
Poor me only two! 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 


formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CrapMan’s ‘ Att Foors.’—In preparing an 
edition of Chapman’s ‘ All Fools’ and ‘The 
Gentleman Usher’ for Heath & Co., of 
Boston, I have become interested in the 
question of the authenticity of the dedi- 
cation of the former play to Sir Thomas 
Walsingham. 

This dedication, a sonnet in the Shake- 
spearian form, does not appear in any old 
copy that I have been able to see, viz., those 
in the Edinburgh University Library, 
Advocates’ Library, British Museum, Bod- 
le‘an, and Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Nor is it found in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
copy at Chatsworth. 

The first reprint of ‘ All Fools’ (Dodsley’s 
‘Qld Plays,’ 1780) did not contain this dedi- 





One of them is! 


cation. The second reprint (‘Select Collection 
of ‘Old Plays,’ ed. by J. P. Collier, 1825) 
contains it, with the following note by the 
editor :— 

“This dedication by Chapman to his patron is 
now for the first time inserted, the copies of ‘ All 
Fools’ seen and used by Mr. Reed [7,¢., the editor 
of the 1780 Dodsley] being without it. Whether 
it was inserted in a few impressions in 1605 and 
afterwards cancelled does not appear, though it 
seems probable that it was so, because in the dedi- 
cation of his ‘Byrons Conspiracy and Tragedy,’ 
1608, to the same distinguished individual, Chap- 
man apologizes for previous neglect and seeming 
ingratitude to his patron, ‘in dispensing with his 
right in his other impressions.’ It was found ina 
copy in the possession of Mr. Rodd, of Great 
Newport Street.” 

This copy seems afterwards to have come 
into Collier’s own possession, for a MS. note 
in Dyce’s hand in the copy now in the 
| Victoria and Albert Museum says :— 

© The Dedication to Walsingham is found only in 
a single copy of this play which belongs to Mr. 
Collier. He reprinted twelve copies of that Dedi- 
cation, and one of them is inserted here.” 

Had we no other testimony to the authen- 
| ticity of the dedication than Collier’s state- 
ment, we might be inclined to look upon it 
as one of the “mystifications” of that in- 
genious scholar. And this view is apparently 
supported by the inconsistency of Collier’s 
own statements zn 7e the dedication in his 
two editions of ‘The History of Dramatic 
Poetry.’ In 1831 he says (iii. 393) Chapman’s 
dedication of his ‘ All Fools,’ 1605, ‘‘ seems 
to have been cancelled in many copies.” In 
1879 he speaks of it (iii. 74) as “a sonnet 
prefixed to only a few copies”; but later 
(iii. 196) he says it “‘seems to have been 
sancelled in all extant copies.” This is an 
extraordinary remark if he had _ himself 
possessed a 1605 quarto containing an 
undoubted copy of the dedication. 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. T. J. 
Wise that the sonnet may be a genuine 
poem by Chapman wrongly bound up in a 
copy of ‘All Fools, with which it had no 
connexion (there is no mention of the play 
by name in the sonnet). This could be 
determined, I suppose, by an_ investigation 
of the Collier quarto. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
|informs me that Collier’s copy did contain 
| the dedication, and that it was sold with the 
‘library of Mr. Ouvry at Sotheby’s. 
| In Sotheby’s catalogue of the sale of the 
‘library of Frederic Ouvry, 30 March, 1882, 
| Lot 254 is 9. Chapman’s A/ Fooles, a comedy : 

with the Dedicatory Sonnet to Sir T. Wal- 

| singham, T. Thorpe, quarto, 1605.” This copy 
| was sold for 12. 12s. to ‘* Robson” —initials 
not given, or at least not known to me. 
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The price seems very low for a copy of 
* All Fooles’ containing what is supposed to 
be the only original and contemporary ex- 
ample of the dedication. And this leads me 
to suspect that the dedication here noted 
may be nothing more than one of the twelve 
reprints which Collier had made. 

If it were possible to ascertain the present 
whereabouts of this copy, the Rodd-Collier- 
Ouvry-Robson quarto of ‘ All Fooles,’ 1605, 
this question and the more important ques- 
tion as to the genuineness of the dedication 
might be definitely determined. I shall be 
very grateful to any reader for information 
which may lead to the discovery of this copy, 
and shall, of course, make ample acknow- 
ledgment of such assistance. 

T. M. Parrott, Professor of English. 

Princeton University, U.S.A. 


STEWARD OF THE HovusEHOLD.—Was this 
post ever held by a lady? In W. H. Wilkins’s 
*Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV.’ (1905, 
vol. ii. p. 166) it is stated that ‘* George LV. 
created for her [7.e., Lady Conyngham] the 
post of Lady Steward, which made her the 
mistress of his Household. Lord Conyngham 
became Lord Chamberlain.” Mr. Denison is 
said to have ‘‘remonstrated with his sister 
for accepting the appointment, and [to have] 
threatened to alter his will,” which looks as 
if such appointment had been a real one. 
Nevertheless, it seems that Zord Conyngham 
was, 11 Dec., 1821, made Lord Steward (not, 
as above stated, Lord Chamberlain) of the 
Household, and that he apparently heid that 
office till the King’s death, so that his wife 
(without any formal appointment) might 
possibly have been spoken of as the “ Lady 
Steward.” G. E. C. 


Saint witn Five Stars.—I have seen a 
picture representing a saint with five stars 
over his head, and embracing a crucifix, with 
two cherubs hovering above. In the back- 


ground is the scene of his martyrdom from a | 


bridge with five stars on the water. I should 

be glad to know where the original of this 

picture is, and who is the painter. 
BuMBLE-BEE. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 1600-1700.—I 
refer not to those who travelled on their own 
horses, but to those who had to obtain horses 
to enable them, for the time being, to perform 
a journey when necessary. 

What was the system in use then? Was it 
by hiring a Government post, or private 
saddle horse for a certain distance, when a 
change to another horse took place, so as to 


continue the journey ; or by the hire of one 
horse for the whole journey, whether of 10 or 
100 miles or more? 

What was done with the horse when a river, 
such as the Thames, Ouse, Tyne, &c., or an 
estuary, &c., such as the Severn or Humber, 
or when the Solent had to be crossed? Were 
there regularly established ferries where no 
bridges existed ? 

What charges were made for the horse? 
and did the owner or his man go with the 
horse, so as to bring it back to its home? 

Did the traveller take his luggage in saddle- 
bags on his horse? or did he hire packhorses 
for the purpose ? 

I ask the same questions in regard to 
vehicles and carriage horses, so far as they 
are applicable. 

Are there any books or MSS. which throw 
clear light upon this subject? If so, which 
are they? Are there any books of routes 
and distances, tariffs of charges, &c., similar 
to those which existed in France (for vehicles 
certainly, and perhaps for horses) ? 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 





‘Sr. GeorcE AND THE Robpers.’—In a 
‘fresco over an arch in the church of St. 
_ Anastasia at Verona is a representation of 
| this saint with a crowd near him. This is, I 
| think, generally known as ‘The Departure of 
| St. George,’ ¢.¢., presumably his departure to 
i his fight with the dragon. But I have been 
shown a copy of the picture with the title 
‘St. George and the Robbers.’ If the latter 
title is correct, will some reader kindly refer 
| me to an account of the incident ? 


YGREC. 
DetmMer.—What is the origin of the name 
Delmer? Is it a surname ? 
W. J. WINTEMBERG. 
73, Czar Street, Toronto. 


Hawrrey.—What is the etymology of the 
name Hawtrey? Is the initial portion 
haw=dale? And what is the meaning of the 
final portion? None of the works on sur- 
names to which I have access explains its 
meaning or derivation. 

W. J. WINTEMBERG. 

73, Czar Street, Toronto. 


Suarry Famity.—Information concerning 
this family is desired. At the island of 
St. Kitts, in the West Indies, John Earle 
Pitcher married Elizabeth, widow of —— 
Herbert, on 9 April, 1796. She had a daughter 
by her first husband, and six sons by her 
second, and died at Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, on 14 June, 1836. Her parentage 1s 
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unknown to her descendants, but she is 
believed to have been a daughter of William 
Sharry, and she had a son named William 
Sharry Pitcher. From Oliver’s ‘History of 
Antigua’ it appears that in the family of 
Elizabeth there was a Daniel Sharry, of 
St. Kitts, who is mentioned in two deeds. 
This Daniel, probably the brother of Eliza- 
beth, had a daughter Henrietta Maria Friend 
Sharry, who married William Davis, jun., in 
1803, and died in 1807, when she was buried 
in her father’s vault at St. George’s, Basse- 
terre. He was also probably the father of 
William D(aniel) Sharry, who had a daughter 
Ann Gateward Lucy Sharry, born in 1811. 
Mrs. Herbert’s husband had a store, and 
after his death she continued the business, 
which was carried on later under the name 
of Pitcher, Paull, and Burt. At St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, Francis Sharee married Martha 
Pye, 1 November, 1745; and at St. George’s 
Chapel, Hyde Park Corner, Martha Sharrey, 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, married John 
Downes 22 March, 1754. Michael Sharry, of 
Tourin, co. Clare, emigrated to Victoria about 
1855, where he has several descendants. 
Henry W. Pook, Col. 
121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, 8. E. 


STATUES IN SouTHERN RusstA.—In a notice 
of ‘ Russia: Travels and Studies,’ by Annette 
M. B. Meakin, The Atheneum of 30 December, 
1905, remarks :— 


“The Steppes of Southern Russia are still dotted | 


with strange seated stone figures, which have a 
large literature of their own. To these she refers 
in several passages, and quotes allusions to these 
statues in 1253 and, elsewhere, in 1800. Apparently 
[is not] aware of the continued existence 
in great numbers of these statues—except in the 
museums, where she has seen some.” 


Any information about these statues 

earnestly desired. FRANCESCA. 
[There appear to be two different kinds of these 

statues attributed to the Huns, and those described 


is 


by Miss Meakin are not similar to the many which | 


The latter 


blouse and blue overcoat (the King’s baggage 
must of necessity have been very limited). 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the date 
of landing, the place where their majesties 
stayed the first night on English soil, and 
the name of the captain belonging to the 
Express, and also tell me if the Express was 
especially chartered by the English Govern- 
ment? BOF. 


Giy DistILtery IN Bermonpsey.—I under- 
stand that the famous firm of Gordon, gin 
distillers in Goswell Road, started in 
Bermondsey, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Is there any trace of 
such a distillery? What is known of the 
founders of the distillery? I understand 
they came from Aberdeenshire. 

J. M. BuLtocu. 


118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


WATCHES AND CLocks WITH WorDS INSTEAD 
or Ficures.—I cannot answer the query con- 
cerning Hardy and Thomas Soper (ante, 
p. 287), but am greatly interested in the type 
of watch described. My wife has a curious 
old dressing-table clock, which, instead of 








numerals for the hours, has the letters EsTo 
PERPETUA. Can any one refer me to other 
instances of twelve-letter phrases being used 
instead of numbers on the dials of watches 
or clocks? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Bury Famiry.—In the Register of Burials 
}in Winchester Cathedral is the following 
'entry: “April 5th, 1787, Mrs. Berry brought 

from Bath.” Can any of your readers say 
who this lady was? I am inclined to think 
that the name should be Bury, and in the 
same register it is stated that “ Mrs. Florence 
'Bury was buried Nov. 2nd, 1801”; and 
“Thomas Bury, Esq., was buried Feb. 27th, 

99 

From letters in my possession I find that a 
Mrs. or Miss Bury was residing at No. 7, The 
Circus, Bath (previously the residence of Mr. 


are to be seen north of the Sea of Azof. 1 3, ba ( 2 
have been figured in various illustrated volumes of | Pitt), in 1763, and it may possibly have been 


travel in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury. They are rude, seated figures of life size, 
apparently representing women, the most notice- 
able part of which is the head-dress—seemingly a 
small turban. The bad stone and the effects of 
weather have deprived them of sculptural interest ; 
and it is not easy to be sure about the features. ] 


Lovis Pamirre’s LANDING IN ENGLAND.— 
If I remember rightly, the ex-King and 
Queen of Trance landed at Newhaven incog- 
nito as Mr. and Mrs. Smith in March, 1848, 
from the Express, having been transferred 
from a French fishing-boat off the coast of 
France. The captain lent the King his green 





| this lady who in 1787 was brought from Bath 


and interred in Winchester Cathedral. Her 
letters are signed “P. Bury,” and I think she 
was a member of the family of Lord Charle- 
ville (a title which became extinct in 1875), 
but I have hitherto been unable to trace the 
relationship. D. K, T. 

Bath. 

Hayes, Consut at SmyrNnA.—Can any one 
give me information concerning Mr. Hayes, 
who was British Consul at Smyrna in De- 


cember, 1790, and his decendants ? 
F. pve H.-L. 
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Beplics, 


GREEK AND ROMAN TABLETS. 
(10 S. v, 228.) 

A CLEAR account of the wax-coated tablets 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
with numerous references to classical writers, 
as well as to the modern literature of the 
subject, is given on pp. 19-26 of Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson’s ‘Handbook of Greek 
and Latin Paleeography’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., No. Ixxiii. in their ‘‘ Inter- 
national Scientific Series”). 

The stcdus, the instrument for writing and 
erasing, is described at p. 48 of the same 
book, while on pp. 208-10 will be found 
facsimiles of the writing on such tablets, the 
first being from a Pompeian example; the 
originals of the other two were found in 
Dacia. It is interesting to know that similar 
writing materials continued to be employed 
for certain purposes in Western Europe 


said that quite recently sales in the fish- 
market of Rouen were noted on waxen 
tablets” (Thompson, p. 23). 

Prof. Gardthausen, in his very brief notice 
of Wachstafeln (‘ Griechische Palaeographie,’ 
p. 26), refers the reader, for an account of 
their use in medieval times, to Edélestand 
du Meéril, ‘De ! Usage non interrompu jusq'a 
nos Jours des Tablettes de Cire,’ in the 
Revue archéologique, 1860, pp. 1-16, 91-100, 

Specimens of ancient tablets and s¢/i are 
to be seen in the British Museum. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Cot. WALKER will find much information | 


about the writing materials in ordinary use 
by the Romans in the ‘Manual of Roman 
Antiquities,’ by Prof. Ramsay, revised and 
partly rewritten by Signor Lanciani, 1894. 

The Romans for memoranda, and notes 
made for temporary purposes, used thin 
pieces of wood covered with wax (talule 
cerate), on which they wrote with an iron 
pencil (s¢¢/us), ground to a sharp point at one 
end, to form the letters, and flattened at the 
other end, to smooth the waxen surface and 
obliterate the writing; hence the phrase 
‘*vertere stilum ” (turn round the stilus), de., 
make an erasure, used by Cicero. ’ 

Plautus, in the * Bacchides,’ Act IV. se. iv., 
writes ‘‘ Effer cito stilum, ceram, et tabellas 
et linum ” (bring out quickly the stilus, the 
wax, the thin boards, and the thread). 

Cicero speaks of the “ stilus exercitatus” 
(the practised pen); and Juvenal says in 
Satire I. ll. 63-4 :— 





} 
| 
| 





Nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces 

Quadrivio. 

The common way of writing wills was on 
small waxed tablets (‘“exiguis tabulis”) ; 
hence the first page was ‘‘ prima cera,” the 
next ‘secunda cera,” and so on. Horace 
refers to this in Satire II. v. 52-4 :— 

; Tabulas a te removere memento, 

Sic tamen, ut limis rapias, quid prima secundo 

Cera velit versu. 

Martial, in his epigram, iv. 70, sneeringly 
remarks :— 

f Prieter aridam restem 

Moriens reliquit ultimis pater ceris. 

James WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


The German author must, I think, have 
been in error if he deseribed as “ spoonlike” 
the implement used by the Greeks and 
Romans for smoothing over the surface of 
the wax in the ta/el/w so‘as to obliterate the 
writing. The erasing end of the stdus was 


during the Middle Ages, and that “it is| always flat, the only similar implement that 


can be described as “spoonlike” being the 
auriscalpium. The frequency of such erasures, 
and the use to which the flat end was put, 
are alluded to by Horace in his Satires 
(Lib. I. x. 72): ‘“Szepe stilum vertas.” 

In Rich's ‘Dict. of Roman and Greek 
Antiq.’ references to the use of the tabedle 
are given in Pliny’s ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xxxiv. 19; 
and Ovid, ‘Art. Amat.,’ i. 437; iii. 469. The 
tablets which were used for memoranda were 
probably employed also as visiting cards. 
Rich describes six varievies of the tadella, but 
not one that could be supposed to bein the 
nature of a visiting card. He, however, 
supplies an illustration from a sepulchral 
bas-relief, with the inscription TABELLARIUS 
underneath, and shows that this tabellarius 
was a letter-carrier, or specia! messenger, by 
whom either the correspondence of a private 
individual or the government dispatches 
were conveyed. 

Although the sfd/us is constantly found 
in the London soil, there is only one example 
of the wooden tablet preserved in the City 
Museum, and it is doubtful whether this, in 
spite of its having been found on the site of 
the Royal Exchange, can be proved, any 
more conclusively than many of the so-called 
Anglo-Roman_ sti, to date from Roman 
times, unless it can be satisfactorily shown 
that it actually came from the virgin 
“Roman level,” the likelihood of which 
seems to be precluded by the perishable 
nature of the article. Would not the Guild- 


hall example, since it is so well preserved, be 
rather medieval than Roman, like many of 
the stele ? 


J. HoLpEN MacMICHAEL. 
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Portman Famity (10 §. v. 48, 150, 178,| motes.’ Portreeve is synonymous. The family 
of this name in Somerset appear to have been 


198, 217, 272).—I agree with Mr. Rurtron in : : Sdward 1.” 
dismissing the ‘Men of the Gate” as a modern | &™2e2 8° carly an the reign of Edward 1. 
invention. In Anglo-Saxon days a port K. T. 
signified a market-town, of which the chief} Battap sy Recinatp Heber: W. Crane 
fiscal and magisterial authority was the | (10 S. v. 184, 253).—I shall be glad if Mr. 
port-gerefa, or portreeve, while the portman | WALTER CRANE can supplement the infor- 
was merely an ordinary burgess. Those who| mation given at the latter reference. Iam 
are interested in the matter may refer to| desirous of tracing the connexions of three 
Mr. J. H. Round’s valuable articles on ‘ Ports | brothers, Thomas, Samuel, and Joseph Crane, 
and Portreeves’ in the fifth and sixth | all of Chester. Samuel was a bookseller who, 
volumes of Vhe Antiquarian Magazine. As|in 1775, commenced business in Liverpool. 
regards the word “Portman,” Mr. Round | In 1777 he married a Miss Glass. In 1786 he, 
refers to Gomme’s ‘Index of Municipal|in conjunction with his brothers, Thomas 
Offices,’ p. 66, and he adds in a note :-— and Joseph, who were grocers and manu- 
“Tam indebted to my friend, Mr. York Powell, | facturers of stone and Prussian blue in 
for an interesting reference to a Scandinavian poem, | Chester, opened a bank in Liverpool. It was 
by Olaf’s poet, on the sack of Canterbury under} not a success, failing in 1788. The book- 
fiahelrod (The Cnready in which ii Poasted| selling business was continued by, Samuel 
(‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ ii. 126), that is to say, Crane until 1796. Between that date and 
1800 no Liverpool directory was issued, and 


the ‘ portmen’ (buryenses). Also, for the fact that | ! * 
‘portman’ (Mid. E.) was adopted into Welsh in the | in the latter year the name of Crane has 


sense of a me rchant, but later sank to the sense of | disappeared. 
a pedlar” (0.c., v. 283, note). From the ‘D.N.B.’ I find that the father of 
As regards this latter statement, it may be | the Thomas Crane who was born in 1808 was a 
pointed out that the portreeve, as the chief bookseller in Chester. Mr. Walter Crane’s 
oflicial of a mercantile town, was in close| note mentions that his grandfather’s name 
relations with the trading community. | was also Thomas. 
Stubbs (‘Constitutional History,’ ed. 1875, What I wish to learn is: (1) What con- 
i. 404) shows that the portreeve of Canter-|nexion, if any, there was between the 
bury was connected with the “ceapmanne| trio of brothers and the members of Mr. 
gild,” and that the same was probably the| Warren Crane's’ family ; (2) if Crane 
case in London. (See also eid, i. p. 416,| Street, Chester, is named after any member 
note.) At Leicester, and probably in other | of either family. There are no old directories 
trading towns, the burgesses had their | in the public library at Chester to enable a 
“portman mote”; while at Ipswich the} searcher to find clues. e 
“portmen” survived at least as late as ; 
the time of Henry VIII, when they gave a|__Copyine Lerrers (10 S. v. 287).—Samuel 
lease of the meadow ealled 6s Portman” Hartlib was acquainted with the process. In 
Medue, otherwise called ‘‘Odynholme” ; and ivelyn’s ‘ Diary’ (27 Nov., 1655) we read : 
in 14 James I. we read of a mortgage on| “‘He [Hartlib] told me of an ink that would 
the Portmen’s Meadow (Ninth Report Hist. | ive a dozen copies, moist sheets of paper 
MSS. Comm., Part I. Appendix, pp. 235b, | being pressed upon it, and remain perfect.” 
Knowledge of the invention must have 


256b). Whether the name of this meadow! .. : ’ 
still survives I cannot say. The name of| died out entirely, for at the date of Watt’s 


Portman is therefore of the same nature as | Patent, 1780, so far as [am aware, there was 
those of Burgess, Merchant, Marchant, or | 20 suggestion that the process was in use, 
Pedler, which are not uncommon at the|or even known. This patent was for the 
resent day, and the family seems to have | process, not merely for the press. 
belonged to the class of mdnores gentes until Ruys JENKINS. 
it attained a “county” position through! ProvixcraL BooxsELiers (10% 8, v. 141, 
some fortunate marriages. But the same / 183, 242, 297).—Mr. SorHERAN is mistaken. 
remark is equally applicable to the Howards. |T did not leave out his ancestors. I found 
W. F. PripEaux. | no pamphlet bearing their names in the 
collection upon which my list is founded. 
But I said that copious additions might be 
|/made from the many local bibliographies ; 











The following derivation of this surname, | 
from Mark Antony Lower’s ‘Patronymica 


Britannica,’ has been sent me by a friend :— | oe gee ; : 

“ Portman; A civic officer with duties similar to | and Davies's ‘York Press, 1868, mentions 
those of a modern mayor. The courts of this | Several members of the Sotheran family, the 
functionary were formerly called ‘portmanmi- | earliest date being 1768. 


Forty-five years 
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ago I was a schoolboy in York, and I can 

remember Mr. Sotheran’s shop, which had 

copies of the ‘Guide-Book’ in the window. 
Ww. C. B 

‘Cuoerry Rive’ (10 §. iv. 469; v. 214s 
254, 297).—I should feel greatly obliged if 
Dr. CumMrncs would kindly supply me with 
the authority for his remark that Nell 
Gwynne did sing in the play ‘All Mistaken’ 
a song commencing “ My lodging is on the 
cold boards,” a parody on ** My lodging is on 
the cold ground.” I can find in the diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn no mention of her singing 
this parody, or indeed any song. 

The history of “ My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” as far as concerns the music, will be 
found in Chappell’s ‘Old English Popular 
Music.’ It was written by Matthew Lock to 
words by Sir William Davenant in an 
alteration of Fletcher’s ‘Two Noble Kins- 
men’ called ‘The Rivals’ (1664), and it was 
so inimitably sung by Moll Davies that she 
gained the unenviable approval of Charles II. 
See p. 222 of FitzGerald’s ‘Stories of Famous 
Songs.’ JAMES WATSON, 


Luppinos oF HERTFORD AND WARE (10" §. 
v. 289).—T. F. Luppino, scene-painter, died 
at Hertford, 30 April, 1845, aged ninety-six. 

Wm. DovuGtas, 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S ‘THE KING OF THE 
Peak’ (10 §. v. 208, 271, 337).—That books 
of reference err in attributing ‘The King of 
the Peak’ to Thomas Roscoe as the author 
is, I think, made clear by the preface to the 
1883 edition (published by Chapman & Hall), 
which was written by Mr. William Bennet’s 
son (now the late) Dr. Bennet, a physician 
at Buxton, and coroner for the High Peak 
district of Derbyshire, some years after his 
father’s death. In it he says :— 

“In August, 1820, my father, the late Mr. 
William Bennet...... took up his residence at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith...... where his ancestors had been 
located since the year 1312. In the following year 
he published his first historical novel, entitled 
* The Cavalier,’ the scenes of which are intimately 
connected with Peveril Castle...... in! the same 
county. Again, in February, 1822, after a visit to 
Haddon...... he commenced the present work, under 
the title of ‘King of the Peak,’ and published it 
early in the following year. During the latter 
years of my father’s lifetime I often discussed with 
him the desirability of republishing his works, 
more especially ‘ The King of the Peak.’...... I have, 
in revising the work, endeavoured strictly to carry 
out the wishes of my father, without, I trust, in 
any way marring the author’s style.” 


I may add that, several years before the 
edition of 1883, I had been told, by those 


Bennet, that ‘The King of the Peak’ was 
his work ; and that in the catalogue of the 
Devonshire Library of local printed books, 
&c., in the Derby Free Public Library, ‘The 
King of the Peak’ and ‘The Cavalier’ are 
attributed to ‘* Lee Gibbons (Chapel-en-le- 
Frith).” In the British Museum Catalogue 
only the 1883 edition is credited to the name 
of Bennet; and, besides the above, two 
other works, ‘Malpas, or Le Poursuivant 
d’Amour,’ 1822, and ‘Owain Goch, a Tale of 
the Revolution,’ 1827, each in three volumes, 
are attributed to Lee Gibbons. No mention 
of either of these is made by Dr. Bennet 
in his preface of 1883, and my only know- 
ledge of them is from their occurrence in the 
Museum Catalogue. W. B. H. 


Inscription ON TomB oF CONSTANTINE 
THE GrEArT (10 §. iii. 268).—I have to thank 
the Embassy Chaplain at Constantinople 
for the following reply to my query con- 
cerning the inscription on the tomb of 
Constantine :— 

““Chedomil Mijatovich’s ‘Constantine, Last 
Emperor of the Greeks,’ p. 122, says: ‘The monk 
Gennadius—otherwise known by his secular name 
of Gregorius Scholarius—was at one time a 
Senator, and famous for learning and patriotism. 
It was he who gave a curious interpretation to an 
inscription on the tomb of Constantine the Great, 
declaring it to be a prediction of the conguest of 
Constantinople by the ‘Turks.’ The tomb was 
removed to 8. Irene many years ago, and at present 
seems to have no inscription on it. Possibly there 
might be some mention of the inscription in 
Gennadios’s pamphlet against the union with 
Rome. 





Kata THs Nysoviakts 
ALPETEWS, TOL ATLOTLAS. 
By Georgius Scholarius. 
I do not know if it is easy to get a copy of the 
above: I believe it is printed in the ‘Cursus 
Patrologi’ of J. P. Migne.” 
It is not in the B.M. copy. 
W. Carrey, Deputy-Surgeon-General. 
14, Herbert Road, Southsea. 


BARNES: ORIGIN oF THE NAME (10% §. v. 
308).—I am not at all sure that the name of 
Berners is connected with Berniéres. At any 
rate, there is no reason for connecting 
Berners with Barnes. The confusion arose 
with the accumulation of rubbish that has 
been written about Dame Julians (sc) Barnes 
and her book of hunting. Just because 


Berners was sometimes written Barnes in 
ignorance, the fable arose that this lady 
belonged to the Berners family, for which 
there is no evidence at all. By consulting 
Bardsley’s book on English surnames, we 
see that Barnes, Berner, and Berners were 





personally acquainted with Mr. William 


once kept wholly apart. Barne also occurs, 
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and may mean either “bairn, child,” or may 
refer to a “barn.” Barnes is “the son of 
Barne,” or may refer to a barn or barns. 

But Berner or Bernar is a well-known old 
word for a man who provided bran or refuse 
for dogs, as was explained by me in 3" §. xi. 
191 in 1867 (thirty-nine years ago); and the 
same explanation may be found in the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ So also Bardsley has 
“Richard le Berner” from the Placita de 
Quo Warranto. 

But Berners appears originally as “de 
Berners” (see Bardsley), as if Berners was a 
place-name. If this Berners is the same 
place as Bernicres, it will, I suppose, be found 
that Berniéres is a modernized and inferior 
spelling. In any case, let us keep Barnes, 
Berner, and Berners entirely apart, as they 
were at first, WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“THe Coat Hore” (10% §. v. 306).— 
During the construction of Terry’s Theatre, 
in 1887, the ‘* Occidental” Tavern in Savoy 
Buildings suddenly collapsed. Under the 
name of ‘*The Coal Hole”—a name con- 
ferred upon it by a club, not of coal-heavers, 
but of coal merchants, who frequented the 
house at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—it then had a separate existence, 
but was once part of the old “Fountain” 
tavern (‘Epicure’s Almanack,’ 1815). “The 
Coal Hole” was one of Edmund Kean’s 
haunts, probably while he was living in Cecil 
Street, close by ; and it was here that the 


Wolves’ Club, of which Kean was the leader | 


or patron, held their meetings, which, how- 
ever, became so disorderly and uproarious 
that the club became a nuisance even toa 
Coal Hole, and it was consequently broken 
up (‘Tavern Anecdotes,’ 1825). It was also 
the scene of Nicholson’s judge-and - jury 
trials (‘A Night at Baron Nicholson’s,’ 
Sporting Life, 7 Oct., 1848). The author of 
‘Tavern Anecdotes’, Christopher Brown, 
ascribes a different origin to ‘‘The Coal- 
Hole” when he asserts that it was so called 
because it was erected on a spot which was 
formerly a coal- wharf and storehouse. 

Before the transportation of coal overland 
by steam power, sea-borne coal or “sea- 
coal” wharves were numerous, not only along 
this part of the Strand, but also from Essex 
Stairs to Shadwell (B. Lambert’s ‘ Hist. and 
Survey of London,’ 1806, vol. ii. p. 216). The 
following advertisement relates to a Strand 
coal-wharf of the middle of the eighteenth 
century :— 

“*To be dispos’d of, the Carriage of a good- 
accustom’d Coal-Wharf and Dock in the Strand, 
together with fourteen Horses, and five Carts, with 





the Harness, and convenient Stable-Room an@ 
Standing for the Carts; also a House to live in 
upon the spot. Any Person that is inclin’d to treat 
for the same is desir’d to leave a Letter directed to 
A. B. at St. Martin’s le Grand Coffee-House, near 
Newgate-Street, where they may be spoke with. 

** Note, None but Principals will be treated with.” 
—Daily Advertiser, 28 April, 1742. 

Probably another relic of the sea-coal 
traffic was the sign of “The Ship and 
Shovel,” which formerly distinguished a 
tavern now called “The Craven Arms,” 
No. 3, Craven Court, Craven Street, Strand. 
The coal and corn barges formerly moored 
at the bottom of the street, and the many 
lawyers’ quarters at the top, drew from 
James Smith, one of the authors of the 
‘Rejected Addresses,’ who lived in Craven 
Street, the following humorous reflection :— 
At the top of my street the attorneys abound, 
While down at the bottom the barges are found. 
Fly! Honesty, fly ! to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Irtsn Boc Burrer (10 §. v. 308).—The 
hypothesis that this substance was butter 
buried some centuries ago may infuse it 
with a tinge of romance ; but one would like 
a little evidence anent the habit attributed 
to the Irish of burying their butter in bogs 
after recording the shape of the lumps, so 
that future peat-diggers may decide whether 
any deformation results. Apart from the 
casual loss of some pats on the way to 
market, which is likely in swampy districts, 
it seems preferable either to continue to 
class bog-butter with the various other 
mineral “resins” of vegetable origin, or to 
regard it as related to the adipocere into 
which flesh is readily converted when buried 
in peat-moss. J. DorMEn. 


‘“Prace” (10 §, v. 267,316, 333).—In case 
Dr. Murray's attention has not been drawn 
to the considerable number of borrowings of 
English words in Welsh from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, it may perhaps be 
interesting to instance the Welsh use of 
place in the special senses under discussion. 

efore dealing with that word, however, I 
would instance coppish=codpiece, taplas= 
taplash, Carmarthenshire shew=show, else- 
where show=show (in both cases the -ew and 
-ow are proper diphthongs, not as in the 
incomplete English series appearing in Eng- 
lish cow, but not in Eng. low and few). 

In Hearne’s edition (1744) of Leland’s. 
‘Itinerary’ (vol. viii.) there occurs :— 

“The Castle of Lle Careig hathe been so famous 
standing upon a hy Rok stepid on every syde, from 
whens the great rise [Rice or Rhys] of Wales 
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deriveth, as from the Princes, his Lyne [and] is 
upon the Hill that standithe betwine the 2 Ven- 
draiths.” 

In the margin thereis a note: ‘ Lle Careig 
in Lattin Palatinus cragus.” As the varia- 
tions “ Castle,” “ Castell,” ‘‘Castele,” occur 
in this paragraph, it is possible that what 
Leland wrote or read was “Castelle of 
Careig.” The modern name is Castell y 
Garreg. Z/e=place does not mean palatinus ; 
only the W. p/ds, borrowed from Eng. place 
in the special use under discussion, could 
yield that sense. The site in question is 
about a mile or so to the north-west of the 
village of Llandybie. In that village there 
is a farm-house, bearing evident traces of 
decayed gentility, still called Y’ Plds or Plds 
Llandybie. Tradition says that Oliver Crom- 
well lodged there one night before visiting 
the neighbouring Golden Grove. Down to 
about the middle of last century the com- 
monest term for a country mansion was plds, 
and that is the word I myself use, but news- 
paper and periodical writers employ the (to 
me) incongruous term pa/as almost invariably. 
In Lewis's * Dict.’ (1805) the only meaning of 
palus is **a palace or royal house.” 

J. P. OWEy. 

Comeragh Road, Kensington. 

There is evidently a subdivision of mean- 
ing necessary. Thus in London the earliest 
application I can trace is Dukes’s Place 
(explanation of Ogilby and Morgan’s Map 
of London, 1677, reprinted 1895; ‘The 
London Directory,’ 1677, reprinted 1878), and 
this is in its proper sense of a square or 
place darmes (vide ‘Glossographia Angli- 
cana Nova,’ 1707). By 1783 (‘The New 
Complete Guide,’ 1783) it had been applied 
to Savoy Place, St. James's Place, and Park 
Place ; but by 1790 (‘ The Universal British 
Directory’) there are twenty examples, 
nearly all terraces in the suburbs (Kingsland 
Place) or blocks of property built round 
culs-de-sac in the City (Ely Place, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry). This, therefore, indi- 
cates that the word had altogether lost its 
original significance, and become little more 
than an indication of a property uniform 
in size and architecture, and having a 
single ownership. ALEecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

In some extracts from Zhe Gentleman's 
AJMagazine (1794) I find references to Vauxhall 
Place, South Lambeth. It was apparently 
a street or terrace of houses. 

HammMonp Hatt, 


Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 


1547-80, records a good many letters written 








from Ely Place, the earliest being dated 
8 January, 1548. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Tue Babrycton Conspiracy (10% §. v. 
190).—From memory only I venture to iden- 
tify ‘The House of the Wolf, by Mr. Stanley 
J. Weyman, as the novel dealing with the 
Babington conspiracy. It first appeared as 
aserialin Zhe Graphic. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Horporn (10 §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493 ; iii. 
56, 234; v. 295, 338).—Stow and Camden and 
Anthony Munday lived three hundred years 
ago, and are doubtless entitled to the epithet 
of *tvenerable.” But Domesday Book was 
compiled more than eight hundred years ago, 
and its claim to veneration must therefore 
be considered to be far superior to that of 
those comparatively modern writers. In 
Domesday Holborn is written ‘ Holeburne,” 
and that spelling will be found in subsequent 
legal documents. Mr. JAGGarp might con- 
sult, for example, the facsimile of the grant 
of the manor of “ Holburne” in the 7'rans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex Archzeo- 
logical Society, i. 124. One would have 
thought that this matter was outside the 
scope of argument. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“THe Sorpny” (10% §. vy. 308).—I think 
your correspondent is in the right. But 
there are difficulties as to the explanation of 
Sophy. May I refer to the article on ‘Sophy’ 
in my ‘Notes on English Etymology,’ at 
p. 273? It is too long to quote. 

Warrer W. SKEAT. 

Mr. Tuompson oF THE 6TH DRAGOONS 
(10 8. v. 269, 316).—I am much obliged to 
your correspondents for their kind hints. 
Cornet Alfred Thompson was probably the 
author of the water-colour sketch I have 
seen. IL doubt whether James Thomson, 
the author of ‘The City of Dreadful Night’ 
—who was born in 1834, and was a poor 
man, I believe—could have been the Mr. 
Thompson who with David Urquhart and 
Algernon Massingberd visited Kossuth at 
Kutahia in October, 1850. Massingberd and 
Thompson had bought some land near 
Smyrna, we are told, and were going to 
establish a colony there for the benefit of the 
Hungarian refugees in Turkey ; but Austria 
and Russia got wind of the project, and 
protested against it successfully. 

In March, 1851, *‘ Thompson the English- 
man (now under the name of Hamilton)” 
again visited the refugees in Kutahia, this 
time in company with a Danish prince, 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. My source 
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does not explain whether Thompson had 
changed his name permanently to Hamilton 
or whether he only assumed it pro tem. asa 
convenience to get over some regulation as 
to visiting the Sultan’s Hungarian — 
< 


4s ae 


Latin) GeENITIVES IN FLorIcuLTURAL 
NOMENCLATURE (10'" §, v. 309).—The use of a 
single or double z in this class of genitives is 
optional, or, at all events, a matter of taste. 
Such modern surnames have a nominative 
-ius hypothetically tacked on in order to 
conform with the large number of Roman 
clan-names with stems ending in -2o. ‘These 
clan-names are strictly speaking adjectival, 
and hence the genitives in -2?, as in Curtist? ; 
but, if they are to be regarded as substantive, 
there is classical support also for the 
monocular variety, as in Z’homsoni. 

J. Dormer. 

Is it not merely considerations of euphony 
which demand the duplication of the ¢ in 
such Latin genitives ? Aster Curtis’? possesses 
a more rounded euphony than Aster Curtis’. 
Similarly Anectochilus Lowi and A. [Heriotii 
are preferable to A. Zowt (Low’s) and A. 
Heriot (Heriot’s). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 


DICKENS ON THE BrpiE (10 §. v. 304) — 
The ‘paragraph in some of the papers” 
appeared first, [ think, in The Daily Chronicle. 
It seems as if Mr. Macrae did not see that 
paper day by day, or he would have noticed 
that, the day after the paragraph, a correc- 
tion appeared of its inaccuracy. ‘The docu- 
ment discussed by The Daily Chronicle 
reporter was not a 


“notable and unknown 


Dickens letter,” but a facsimile of one 
of the best-known letters of Dickens, 
written on the day before his death to 
John M. Makeham. This letter is  re- 


produced in facsimile in the ‘Letters of 
Charles Dickens’ (Macmillan, 1893), and has 
been often referred to elsewhere. Mr. 
Macrae speaks of his letter as quoted by 
Forster in the ‘ Life” Itis referred to in my 
edition (Chapman «& Hall, 1876) in vol. ii. 
p. 467. The odd thing is that, had Mr. 
Macrae looked a few pages on, he would 
also have seen a quotation (on p. 469) from 
The Daily Chronicles “unknown” novelty. 
I think it a pity that people cannot make a 
little research of such obvious character on 
their own behalf; but in the present age of 
hurry and superficiality, few lovers of litera- 
ture can expect that. NEL Mezzo. 


The letter quoted by Mr. Macrae is un- 
doubtedly ‘*genuine and independent,” but 





it is not unknown. It is reproduced in 
facsimile in the ‘Letters of Charles Dickens’ 
(Macmillan, 1882). I believe that the original 
is either at the British Museum or South 
Kensington. Hammond HAL. 


Oscar WiLpE Bretrocrapuy (10% §. iv. 
266 ; v. 12, 133, 176, 238, 313).—The statement 
at the last reference that Sharp, in his an- 
thology, claimed to have printed for the first 
time the sonnet on Keats’s love letters, is 
manifestly due to an oversight. Two of Wilde’s 
sonnets appear in the collection, the one on 
the love letters being numbered cclii., and 
immediately following the other. The editor’s 
note on the subject is quite clear. “ No. cclii.,” 
he says, ‘‘appears in his ‘Poems,’ but its 
companion is printed here for the first time.” 
Perhaps some question connected with copy- 
right prevented republication in subsequent 
editions of ‘Sonnets of this Century.’ 

Tuomas BAYNE. 
[U. V. W. writes to the same effect.] 

To Midsummer Dreams, being the double 
Summer Number of a weekly journal called 
Society, for July, 1885, Oscar Wilde contri- 
buted a poem entitled ‘Roses and Rue.’ This 
number is not in the British Museum, and 
though I have advertised for many months, 
I have not succeeded in procuring a copy. 
am particularly anxious to have, at least, 
a transcript of this poem, in order that it 
may be included in the volume of ‘Poems’ 
which I am editing for Messrs. Methuen’s 
forthcoming uniform edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
works. Can any of your readers help me ? 

This volume will contain all the poems 
included in the 1881 edition, ‘ Ravenna,’ 
‘The Sphinx,’ ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ 
some sixteen hitherto uncollected poems, four 
translations in verse, and atleast one unpub- 
lished poem of exquisite beauty. 

Sruart Mason. 

c/o Holywell Press, Oxford. 

Lapy Coventry’s MINvuEtT (10S. v. 307). 
—Mr. Breacktey asks if a special minuet 
was composed in honour of the beautiful Lady 
Coventry, and who wrote the music. I find 
it difficult to give an exact answer to the 
question, but I hope the following informa- 
tion may assist him. Mr. Adair FitzGerald, 
at p. 115 of ‘Stories of Famous Songs,’ writes 
that a correspondent in Zhe Illustrated 
London News of 16 February, and 1 March, 
1856, says :— 

“Tn my youth I was accustomed to hear a song, 
of which Kitty Fisher and the famous Countess of 
Coventry, who were rival beauties in their respec- 
tive lines, were the heroines.” 

Fisher’s Jig, besides being in Walsh’s dances , 
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reappears in Thomson & Sons’ ‘ Twenty-Four 
Country Dances,’ 1760, and again in 1773. 

In Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, iii. 65, dated 28 October, 1752, it is 
mentioned that ‘* Lady Coventry excused 
herself from the fireworks at Madame Pom- 
padour’s because it was her dancing master’s 
1our.” At vol. i. p. 170 of ‘Selwyn and _ his 
Contemporaries, her death is said to have 
occurred on 1 October, 1760. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


Sir Josnua Reynotps at Le Porte. 
(10 8. v. 228),—En ce qui concerne le passage 
de Sir Joshua Reynolds au Portel, pres de 
Boulogne, lors de ‘ses voyages dans les 
Flandres et en Italie [?],” j’ai consulté ses 
‘Literary Works’ (éd. 1835, 2 tomes), sans y 
trouver aucune allusion 4 cet endroit. Voici 
Vitinéraire de ses voyages en l’anncée 1781, 
dapres l’ouvrage cité: Il partit de Londres 
le 24 juillet, et passa par Margate, Ostende, 
Gand, Bruxelles, Anvers, Dort, La Haye, | 
Leyde, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Aix -la - | 
Chapelle, Liege, Bruxelles, Ostende, Margate, | 
Londres, ov il revint le 16 septembre. | 

Jene dis pas que le ‘ guide” en question | 
ait tort, mais il parait qu’il y aerreur quelque | 
part. Epwarp Latuam. | 





WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN’ 1905 (10% §. v. 
221, 262).—To an old resident the notes by | 
Mr. HarLanpd-OX.ey are extremely inter- | 
esting, and I should like to add a few words | 
with reference to the little court and cottage 
in North Street. 

Mr. T. Fairman- Ordish, contributed an 
article to Cornhill, February, 1904, but he 
too gives no information why the little court 
has always been known, and is still alluded 
to, as Noah’s Ark. Old inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood will confirm my assertion, and 
I have a distinct recollection of Mr. Barnes, 
the pantaloon, alluding to his studio by that 
name. It is not generally known that he was 
a clever photographer. I have some of his 
work by me at this moment. And in con- 
firmation of this, strange to say, after so 
many years, his name and profession as photo- 
grapher may still be made out, in black 
paint, on the shabby old wooden facia above 
the iron gateway. 

It may not be generally known that in 
Bentley's Miscellany, vol. vii. p. 457, will be 
found an amusing account of a continental 
tour, ‘Journal of Old Barnes, the Pantaloon,’ 
in 1830. There is a woodcut portrait in 
character—“ Here I am.” I knew him well ; 
he was a charming old fellow of the old 
school. 





Within the cottage at the end of the court 
will be found, in the second room on the 
right of the entrance, a ceiling which will 
surprise those visitors who care to obtain 
the very civil owner’s permission to view it. 
It is far finer than the Carey House one. 
The medallions, portraits, four classic heads, 
and the floral wreaths are in excellent pre- 
servation. It has been purchased, and will 
no doubt be shortly removed. 

John Carter, F.S.A., author, antiquary, and 
artist, resided in Wood Street in 1785, and in 
Great College Street in 1787, before removing 
to Hyde Park Corner. Jas. ARROW. 


Cuemists’ CoLouRED GLAss Bottixs (10'S. 
v. 168, 231).—Many of these containers of 
coloured waters were formerly adorned with 
planetary symbols. Is it beyond the verge 
of likelihood that the sign and the hue had 
mutual reference to each other? In old 
heraldry the tinctures of royal arms were 
indicated by the names of the planets ; thus 
the vert of the commoner became Venus; his 
purpure was Mercury; his gules, Mars ; his 
azure, Jupiter; and so forth. We must 
remember that the organs of the body were 
supposed, and are supposed, to be under 
direct planetary influence. Sv. SwITHIN. 


A correspondent informs me that he has 
been told 
“that the blue and red colours represent venous 
and arterial blood, and that the exhibition of these 
colours was to let the public know that the gentle- 
man displaying these signs was capable of bleed- 
ing, and willing to bleed, people who were so 
desirous.” 

Jeaffreson, in lris ‘Book about Doctors,’ 
1861, p. 49, says :— 

“The dispensing chemists and druggists, whose 
shops, flashing with blue bottles (last remnant of 
empiric charlatanry), brighten our street corners 
and scare our horses at night, are the apothecaries 
of the last century.” 

%. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

This custom is, I think, traceable to the 
old alchemists, the coloured waters sym- 
bolizing the different minerals that they 
used in their compounds. Thus yellow would 
represent gold; red, iron; green, copper ; 
blue, tin; and purple, quicksilver. So far 
as I know, white or black bottles are never 
seen, although it would be interesting to 
hear of any instance of their use, or, indeed, 
of the use of any other colours than those 
mentioned above. H. T. Smiru. 


Rebus In Cuurcues (10 §. v. 188, 250, 
297, 317).—In Middleham Church, Yorkshire, 
formerly collegiate, is the fine slab once 
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covering the remains of Robert Thorneton, 
twenty-second Abbot of Jervaulx, some three 
miles from that town. It has on it a tun 
with thorn leaves, and on it is inscribed the 
legend: ‘“Orate pro a’i’a Dompni Roberti 
Thorneton, abbat hui’ domi Jorevaulis 
vices’mi, Se’di.” 

In Aysgarth Church, on one of the stalls 
brought from Jervaulx Abbey at the time of 
the Dissolution in 1536 is a hazel-bush 
fructed growing out of a tun, a rebus on the 
name of William de Heslington, abbot in 
1475. There is also a fine screen brought 
from the same abbey, now elaborately 
painted in blue, green, and gold, with the 
initials A.S., ¢.¢, Adam Sedbergh, the last 
Abbot of Jervaulx, executed for his partici- 
pation in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

On the tower of Bolton Priory, begun 
by the last prior, Richard Moone, is this 
inscription in capitals, with a half-moon as 
rebus: ‘In the yer of our Lord Mv‘xx 
R wv begaun this foundachion, on qwho sowl 
God have marce. Amen.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


I regret that in giving the rebus of Abbot 
Darnton, of Fountains Abbey, at p. 297, I 
stated that the label was inscribed ‘‘ tun, 
1494”; it should be “ Dern, 1494.” 

H. W. D. 


Cabot AND MycuHett (10 §. v. 306).—If 
Mr. PLomer can send me particulars of the 
seal, if any, affixed to the will of Wm. 
Mychell, I may be able to trace him. 

GeEorGE B. MICHELL. 

Radnor Club, Folkestone. 


Gray’s ‘ELEGY’ In Russran (10 S. v. 306). 
—In the edition of V. A. Zhukovsky’s works 
edited by Prof. A.S. Arkhangelsky (St. Peters- 
burg, Marks, 1902), I find that the ‘Elegy’ 
occurs among the poems for 1801. (L note 
that the Russian bard wrote his name 
Joukoftsky, but the above more nearly repre- 
sents the original.) It is not quite correct 
to say that he ‘‘die’ capo alla sua carriera 
letteraria” with this translation, as his first 
poem is an ode in praise of the beneficence 
of the Tsar Paul, dated 1797. In 1801-2 the 
Viestnik Huvropit (Courier of Hurvope)—in 
which the ‘Elegy’ appeared with a dedi- 
cation to A. I. Turgeniev—was edited by 
the historian N. M. Karamzin. In 1839 
Zhukovsky made a second translation while 
on a visit to Windsor, illustrated with a 
sketch of the churchyard at Stoke Poges by 
his own hand. Zhukovsky is one of the most 
prolific Russian poets and translators, his 
work including a version of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and renderings of Dryden, Goldsmith, 





Southey, and the leading German bards. 
He wrote the national hymn, ‘ God, save the 
Tsar’ (‘Bozhe, Tsaria khrani’), which is 
sung to Lvov’s music, and which A. S. 
Pushkin imitated. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE” 
(10 §. iv. 447; v. 273).—I had no intention 
of doubting the existence of William Ross 
Wallace, but merely fancied that perhaps his 
name had been confused with that of William 
Stewart Ross, the author of one of the poems 
I referred to. I take it that M. C. L. claims 
for W. R. Wallace the authorship of a poem 
having for its subject or refrain the above- 
named phrase—a poem which was written 
earlier than either of the poems of which I 
have given the dates of publication. Good ; 
but it is very desirable that the date of 
publication of W. R. Wallace’s poem (if it 
was published ; but of this I myself have no 
knowledge) should be furnished. We should 
then have documentary evidence, and the 
question would be settled beyond any fear of 
dispute. Epwarp LATHAM. 


‘*METROPOLITAN TOE” (10% §. v. 46).— 
Surely we have here a sarcastic description 
of the Canterbury Primacy as if it were a 
Papacy—the Pope having his toe kissed, and 
Laud being another Pope in Milton’s idea. 

T. NICKLIN. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. — Matter — 
Mesnalty. (Vol. Vi.) By Henry Bradley, 
Hon. M.A. Ph.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ata late period, or at any rate in the course of 

progress, the intention of including in the present 

instalment of the ‘New English Dictionary’ one 
section only of vol. vi., that comprising Matter to 

Meet, has been abandoned, and a double section, 

including Matter to Mesnalty, has been substituted. 

Mattock, one of the earliest words in common use, 

is of unknown origin, the Welsh matog and Gaelic 

madag being from the English. Maud, a grey 
striped plaid, is also of obscure origin. A good 
history is given of the various uses of the word 
maudlin. Maugrabee=an African Moor. Maumet, 
maumetrie, are used of image-worship. J/aunder 
in its various senses repays study, as does maund. 

It is not every one who knows the origin of 

mausoleum. A better quotation for maw than that 

given from the same source is found in ‘ Paradise 

Lost’ :— x 


Dea 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw 
Destined to that good hour. 


Mawworm, a hypocrite, first occurs in 1850. May, 
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in all its senses, beginning with a virgin, has a 
deeply interesting history. The same may be said 
of mead and meadow. 
form of meadorsireet. Words such as meal, mean, 
meat, in their. various senses, have all well-told 
histories. The different significances of the second, 
mean, are specially curious. We should have 
been glad of comment on the misuse of }/; no means 
in p shrases such as “it is by no means sure.” This 
is a favourite mode of speech of Miss Burney, an 
instance from whom is quoted with no hint of dis- 
approval. A possible connexion is suggested be- 
tween meander in the case of a person, and 
maunder, It seems vemrcable to meet with no 
instance of J/ecca, a sacred spot, earlier than 1850. 
Under mechanica’ we note ‘a crew of patches, rude 
mechanicals.” Medieval is first heard in 1827. It 
was popularized by ‘Ruskin. Medical first occurs 
in Sir T. Browne. .Wedicament is found even a 
century earlier, and medicine two centuries earlier 
still. The American use, medicive-man, &e., be- 
longs to early in the nineteenth carers Mel! ley is 
first used in the sense of ae What is said con- 
cerning mcdoe is brief, but excellent ; and meed 
and meck repay close attention. JMJceting-house, a 
place of worship, is now contined to the U.S. Of 
melancholy, in a lighter sense, an instance earlier 
and happier than is given occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher :— 

There’s naught in this life, sweet, 

Were men but wise to see’t, 

But only melancholy. 

Menagerie oceurs in 1712. The Countess of Bless- 
ington in 1837 seems responsible for menu, a bill of 
fare. * I — adventure for such merchandise,” 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ provides a special instance of 
the last word. Some hesitation is shown in accept- 
ing the popular derivation of Merry Andrew. 


Apollonius of Tyana, and other Essays. By Thomas 

Whittaker. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
IN these six essays on speculative philosophy in 
relation to the claims of revealed religion Mr. 
Whittaker gives evidence of learning and ability. 
The first three, be saring on the more concrete and 
historical aspects of the subject, are of most 
interest. The sketch of that somewhat enigmatical 
personage, Apollonius of Tyana, a curious cross | 
between a clairvoyant charlatan and a Neo- | 
Pythagorean ascetic, whom Baur made good use of | 
in his assault on the Gospels, is well done, and | 
deserves to stand first in the book. It was also 
well worth while to make a digest of the rather 
long-drawn argument between Origen and Celsus, 
which is not always easy to follow. The author, it 
should be said, is frankly a sceptic, and does not 
disguise the fact that his sympathies are with the 
opponent rather than with the defender of 
Christianity. He is resolved, with Johnsonian 
zeal, that the orthodox dog shall not get the best 
of the argument, and in the result of his analysis 
the heretic remains master of the field. He makes, 
however, a legitimate use of the fact that we only 
have Celsus’s views as reported by his adversaries. 

The other essays consist for the most part of 
highly technical and schematic discussions of 
obscure problems in transcendental metaphysics, 
where lucidity is much to be desiderated—perhaps 
it was not possible. The misprint of “would” for 


world at the foot of p. 63 makes nonsense of the 
passage where it occurs. 





Meadsweet is an accepted | 


| 
The Antiquary. Vol. XLI. (Elliot Stock.) 


| 
| Wer have read this volume with much pleasure. A 
few of the articles are shorter than could be wished, 
but nearly all indicate knowledge and constructive. 
ness, and are thus far in advance of what we 
frequently encounter in the columns of the daily 
press. 

Mr. E. C. Vansittart’s paper on the reverence 
reel in Italy to San Giuseppe is not only instrue- 

tive, but very entertaining also. Little honour was 
shown with us to St. Joseph in pre-Reformation 
days. We do not remember hearing of a single old 
church in this country being dedicated to him ; ; but 
in Italy and Spain he ranks in popular regard. next 
to the Blessed Virgin herself. One of the stories 
the writer tells is grotesquely amusing. Though it 
is under the ban of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
we are told that it is accepted still by the common 
people. 

There is a highly interesting article by Miss 
Jessie M. EK. Saxby on * The Sac red Sites of a Shet- 
land Isle.’ Unst is the island referred to. It is 
about fourteen miles long, and at its widest seven 
miles broad. Tradition says that at one time about 
twenty kirks existed there; but it may be that in 
this instance we have a blending of Christian 
churches with places of heathen w orship. As Miss 
Saxby has evidently visited most of the localities 
she treats of, the labour expended must have been 
severe as well as wearisome. It is clear that the 
early missionaries to Unst acted in the spirit of the 
instructions given by St. Gregory the Great to 
St. Augustine, to christianize the places of the old 
worship, not to sweep away the fabrics for which 
their simple hearts still retained a warm affection, 
and around which, in many cases, their forefathers 
were buried. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that burnt bones and fragments of early pottery 
have been discovered under the foundations of 
desecrated Christian churches. Some of these 
indications of pre-Christian worship have been 
discovered by Miss Saxby herself. It is thus 
obvious that heathen rites were once performed 
where in later times the Christian sacraments were 
celebrated, and the baptized dead were buried 
beside their ancestors who had lived ages before 
the “y's of the Gospel shone on the far North. 

CL ynam’'s paper on the Lapley font suggests 
w ide- stretching speculations. The subjects carved 
— are taken from events recorded in the 
Gospels, and by their rudeness, and the highly 


| conventional way in which they have been treated, 


a remote antiquity is suggested ; but an inscription 
under the representation of the Nativity, ‘‘Het 
geborte Christi,” isengraved in plain Roman capitals 
which give the idea of a very modern date. The 
vessel, too, is in shape an octagon, and this seems to 
point to a time far later than the sculptures. 

Mr. Sheppard’s ‘Roman Remains near Spurn’ 
and Mr. Sieveking’s paper on old French doors 
and door-handles are well worthy of attention, 
Both are well illustrated. 


The Home Counties Magazine. 
Paley Baildon. (Reynell & Son.) 
THE most interesting, and in some ways the most 
important, paper in the present issue is the story, 
by Mr. W.B. Gerish, of the sufferings of a Hert- 
fordshire witch, Jane Wenham, who was tried for 
sorcery and witche raft. at Hertford in 1712, by Mr. 
Justice Powell, who, when the prisoner was found 
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guilty by the jury, sought an interview with Queen 
Anne, and obtained a pardon for the poor woman, 
much to the chagrin of her persecutors. See also 
21S, iv. 131. Mr. Gerish adds that the belief in 
witchcraft still lingers in remote villages in Hert- 
fordshire. We wish it was confined to one county. 
There are other shires where it not only lingers, 
but is still prevalent. 

In some notes on ‘ Fast Kent Parish History,’ 
most of which, we believe, are taken from eccle- 


siastical visitation books, there oceur some entries | 


about members of the Roper family, memorable 
from its connexion with that of Sir Thomas 
More. Roper and his wife were recusants who did 
not go to church, and abstained from receiving 
Communion in accordance with the Anglican rite. 

Mr. H. J. Daniel gives a continuation of ‘ Rambles 
in the Home Counties. An incidental remark 
therein causes us to renew our wonder as _ to 
what the ordinary publican thinks is the meaning 
of a coat of arms. There is mentioned a public- 
house, three miles from Uxbridge, the sign of which 
is The Gravel-Diggers’ Arms”: and we know of an 
instance, far away from the Southern counties, 
where, in a prosperous iron district, a public- 
house called “The Furnace Arms” was opened 
some years ago. 

The editor contributes the first of a series of 
papers, which, when complete, will form a valuable 
chronology of the scenes in City life connected 
with St. Paul’s Cross. 





BooksELuLerS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker has in his Catalogue 493 a 
good selection of theological works. These include 
‘Gallia Christiana,’ Paris, 1716-85, 13 vols., folio, 
25/.; a fine set of Baronius, large paper, 38 vols., 
folio, 28/.; Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 
il. 15s.; ‘Salmeronis Commentarii in Evangelicam 
Historiam,’ 1612, 16/.; Newman’s ‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ in parts as published, 1844, 1/. 10s. 6:7. ; 
Pinkerton’s ‘Scottish Saints,’ 1/. ls.; ‘Priest in 
Absolution,’ privately printed, the two parts com- 
plete in original covers, 3/. 15s.; ‘Sarum Psalter,’ 
4to, vellum, 1852, 18s.; Church Congress Reports, 
1861-93, 33 vols., rare. 37. 10s.: and Smith and 
Ware’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ 4 vols., 
4l.4s. Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’8 vols., 
folio, 1817, is 24/. 

Mr. William Brown, of Edinburgh, has Ste- 

hens’s ‘Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and 
ingland,’ 1856-1901, folio, 5/7. 15s.; Palustre’s ‘ La 
Renaissance en France,’ over 300 plates, 3 vols., 
folio, Paris, 1879-85, 6/. 6s.; and Butler's ‘The 
Feminin' Monarchi‘, or the Histori of Bee‘s,’ 4to, 
Oxford, 1634, 3/7. 15s. The last volume is a curious 
example of early phonetic spelling, besides being 
a complete treatise on its subject. Halliwell gives 
an account of this singular publication in his index 
to the works of Shakespeare. Chancer, 1687, is 
6/. 10s.; and Daniell and Ayton’s ‘ Voyage round 
Great Britain,’ 300 coloured plates. 1814-25, 28/7. 
There are a number of items under Darien, dating 
from 1695. A copy of the ‘“Goupil Illustrated 
Biographies.” 10 vols., is priced 50/. Numerous 
works will be found under Ornithology. Scottish 
History is an important section, and contains the 
publications of the Scottish History Society, 50 vols., 
1887-1905, 327. Other items in the Catalogue are a 
fine original set of Hone’s works, 1826-32, 7/.; a first 


edition of Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta,’ Moxon, 1865, 
6/. 6s.; and Allan Ramsay's ‘Poems,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1721-8, 13/. 13s. This copy contains three pages of 
the author’s MS. of his poem named ‘ Answer to 
Mr. Somerville’s Epistle.’ 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has the 
choice faesimile of the 1821 edition of Alken’s 
‘National Sports’ for 50s.; Macdonald’s ‘ Clan 
Donald, with nearly 200 portraits, 2/. 10s.; a com- 
plete set of Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, 1851-1904, 38 vols., 9/. 10s.; 
Drummond’s ‘ Ancient Scottish Weapons,’ 38s.; a 
complete set of ‘Fine Art Illustrations to Scott,’ 
13 vols., folio, 3/. 3s.; Mrs. Haywood's * Secret His- 
tory of the Present Intrigues of the Court of Cara- 
} mania,’ scarce, 1727, 8s. 6/7. (the Court is that of 
| George IT.; a key to the names is given in Lowndes) ; 
| Kay’s ‘ Portraits of Edinburgh Characters,’ 2 vols., 
4to, first edition, full morocco, 1837, 97. 10s.: Drum- 
mond’s ‘Old Edinburgh Houses,’ 1879, 45s.; and 
Wilson’s ‘Memorials of Edinburgh,’ 1848, 30s. 
| Under Scott we find first editions of ‘The Abbot” 
{and § Tales of my Landlord,’ and third edition of 
| Waverley.’ Under Chartists is Reynolds's Political 
| Instructor, a complete set, with 25 portraits of 


| leaders, 1849-50, 9s. 6¢. Other items include a large 





mezzotint of the landing of George IV. at Leith, 
15 August, 1822, 42s.; an oil painting of John Knox’s 
study, 25s.; and a model in plaster of Greenshields’s 
sitting statue of Scott, 2/. 15s. 


Mr. R. S. Frampton has a list of Second-Hand 
Natural History and Scientific Books at low prices. 


Mr. John Jeffery has a music manuscript, 
*‘Syrinx and Pan,’ by Mendelssobn’s friend 
Bartholomew, 178 pp., 21s. ; also a number of MSS. 
on India, and tracts and books relating to the 
Quakers, including the life of Joseph Coale, 1706, 
10s. 6d. Coale was tendered the oath of allegiance, 
and because he refused was sent to Reading Gaol, 
where he died after six vears’ imprisonment. Other 
items are * The London Catalogue of Books,’ 1814-46, 
58.3 The Dublin Penny Journal, 1832-6, 30s. ; and a 
good many chapbooks. 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has Budge’s ‘ Book 
of the Dead,’ 1898, 30s.: Osmund Airv’s ‘ Charles IT.,’ 
45s. : ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ The Times last 
edition, with revolving bookcase, 13/7. 10s.; Lingard’s 
‘History of England,’ 10 vols., 2ls.; Gibson’s 
‘ History of the Monastery at. Tynemouth.’ Picker- 
ing, 1848, 2 vols. 4to, 37. 3s.: Dr. Boyce’s ‘Cathedral 
Music.’ 1788, 3 vols. folio, 27. 5s., and Arnold's con- 
tinuation, 3 vols., 2/7. 5s.; Hooper and Duguid’s 
‘History of the Stock Exchange,’ 2/. ; ‘ Turner in the 
National Gallery,’ 5S subjects, Cassell. 1904. 30s. ; 
and Watts’s ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs.’ 1790, 10s. 
(the first edition, 1707, brought 140/. in 1902). 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a cata- 
logue of Shakespearian and Dramatic Literature. 
There are interesting items under Fielding, includ- 
ing a first edition of ‘Tom Thumb, 1730. Under 
Old Plays are many collections, one containing 48 in 
7 vols., 1678-1730, priced 18/. 18s. The works on 
Shakespeare comprise the New Shakspere Society's 
publications, 39 parts, 1874-87. 8/. 8s; and a fine 
set of Hanmer’s edition, 1770-71, 2/. 10s. Under 
Spenser Society are 46 vols. of the reprints issued 
by the Society, 127. 12s.: and under Suckling is the 
first edition of §Fragmenta Aurea,’ 1648, 67.6s. A 
Page of Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 1618, is priced 
ale Se 
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Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, sends us two 
catalogues, one devoted to Botanical Works, in- 
cluding a large collection on agriculture. We note 
Curtisand Sim's Botanical Magazine, 1787-1835, 15/. ; 
and Sanders’s great work on orchids, St. Alban’s, 
1888-94, 18/7. Under the Floras of Great Britain, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, &c., is much of special interest, 

Mr. Thin’s general list includes the searce Moxon 
edition of Shelley, 1839, 2/7. 16s.; a complete set of 
The Ancestor, 11. 18s. ; first edition of Davenant’s 
Works, 1673, 4/.5s. ; 7’he Portfolio, 18 vols., 120. 10s. ; 
Sybel’s ‘French Revolution,’ 1867, 5/. 5s.; Hegel’s 
Works, 1832-45, 2/. 10s. ; Grote’s ‘ Greece,’ Library 
Edition, 5/. 15s. (now out of print); Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes, 17 vols., 8/.; Hill Burton’s 
*Scotland,’ 9 vols., 5/. 10s.: and John Addington 
Symonds’s ‘ Essays,’ first edition, 1890, 47. 5s. 


T gs Thorp’s St. ) in’s Le Jata- | . . 
Mr. Thomas Thorp’s St. Martin’s Lane Cata agg eager agg 


| Francisco de la Piedas, 1654, 7/. 7s. 


contains recent purchases from several 


logue : 
Among these are works on Buckingham- 


libraries. 
shire. 
and others ‘‘slain by the rebels,” 4to, 1663, 24s. 
Other items are a collection of rare Garlands, 3/. 3s.; 
Potts’s ‘Wonderful Discoverie of Witches in the 
Countie of Lancaster,’ 1613, 38s.; ‘The Kentish 
Fable of the Lion and the Foxes,’ 1701, 25s.; ‘ Life 
at Westminster,’ 1845-7, the complete set of 32 


numbers, l/. 1s.; a collection of twenty-seven scarce | 


and curious tracts having reference to Oxford, 
1642-7, 97. 9s.; Perey Society, 30 vols., 12/. 12s.; rare 
Quaker Tracts collected by J. Pennyman, 167], 
various years, 5/. 5s.; Poetical Tracts, 1724-1828, 
3/. 3s.; 300 old ballads, 1813, &c., 7/. 7s.; song sheets 
and ballads, a large collection from the library of 
the late W. W. Robinson, 10/. 10s.; Ackermann’s | 
“Westminster Abbey,’ large paper, 1812, 5/. 5s.: 
Alken’s ‘John Mytton,’ 1851, 3/7. 10s. ; and Buck’s 
‘Views of England,’ 1723-39, 13/. 10s. There is 
much of interest under Cruikshank: interesting 
‘Cheerful Pastimes,’ 1830, 3/7. 3s.; ‘Robinson | 
Crusoe, 3/. 7s. 6d.; and ‘Caricatures,’ 2. 5s. 
Under Ainsworth are first editions; and under 
Defoe is the rare first edition of ‘The Farther | 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’ containing a fine | 
copy of the scarce folding map, 1719, 22/. 10s. | 
Lebrun’s ‘Galerie des Peintres Hollandais,’ 1792, is | 
$/. 10s.; Roscoe’s ‘* Novelist’s Library,” 1834, 15/. 15s. ; 
and Strutt’s ‘ Manners and Customs,’ first edition, 
1774, 3/. 10s. First editions of Scott include 
‘Ivanhoe,’ 3/. 5s.; ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 25s. ; and ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ 36s. Thackeray first editions include 
‘Esmond,’ 5/. 15s. 

Mr. Thorp’s Reading list contains a rare Tenny- 
son item, the first collected edition of * Poems,’ 
2 vols., in the original boards, Moxon, 1842, 211. 
Other entries are Britton’s ‘Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain,’ 1835, 2/. 16s.; Aretino’s 
“Les Sonnets Luxurieux, Texte Italien,’ very rare, 
5]. 5s.; a collection of twenty-two scarce tracts 
relating to Berkshire, 1642-51, 162. 10s. (the cata- 
logue gives a list of contents); Ashmole’s ‘ Berk- 
shire,’ 1719, 10/7. 10s.; Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
3/. 15s.; and Petherick’s ‘Catalogue of the York 
Gate Library,’ 16s. French books include Littré’s 
Dictionary, 4 vols, 1875, 3/.3s.; ‘ Anthologie Fran- 
eoise,’ 4 vols, 1765, 4/. 4s.; and ‘Mémoires et 
Avantures d’un Homme de Qualité,’ scarce, 20s. 
(on one story in vol. vi. Otway founded his play 
‘The Orphan’). A copy of Hasted’s ‘County of 
Kent’ contains the rare map of the Hundred of 





Under Charles I. is a list of lords, knights, | 


| Coats of Arms,’ 2/. 7s. 6d. 


| 77 Water-Colour Sketches, 1840, 37. 3s. ; 





Worth, 4 vols., folio, Canterbury, 1778-99, 24/. 


Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich sends Short Catalogue 
No. 17. The entry Aldine Presses begins with the 
commentary on Aristotle attributed to Ammonius 
Hermex, the rare first Aldine edition, Venice, 
1503, 5/. 5s. Callot’s ‘Les Miséres de la Guerre,’ 
Paris, 1695-1700, is 4/.4s.; and Spitzel’s ‘Templum 
Honoris Reseratum,’ 50 very fine portraits, 1673, 
2/.10s. Under ‘Scriptores Astronomici Veteres’ we 
tind Firmicus, Manilius, and Aratus, 2 vols., 1503, 
16/. 16s. Until Mr. Voynich’s discovery of this 
copy of the second volume it was only known that 
Mazalis had copied the first part. A suppressed 
edition of the Latin Bible, Lyons, 1569, is 1d. 10s, 
This was not in the Caxton Exhibition. An 
extremely rare edition of the Italian Bible, trans- 
lated by Mallermi, Venice, 1477, is 8/. 8s. A fine 
edition of an early herbal is ‘Ortus Sanitatis,’ 
Strassburg, 1517, 18/. 18s. Under China and Japan 
i the Jesuits, attributed to 
Burnet and 
also Lenglet du Fresnoy write of it as being ex- 
tremely rare, as it was rigidly suppressed by the 
Jesuits. A fine copy of Cicero, Venice, 1583, is 
priced 3/7. 3s. Under Cervantes is the rare first 
English edition of the ‘Exemplary Novels,’ 1640, 
15/. 15s. A hitherto unrecorded work, ‘ Divertisse- 
ment donné isa Majesté Britannique 4 Kensington : 
Le Palais des Plaisirs,’ London, 1703, is 5/. 5s. ; and 
Ochino’s ‘Trageedie or Dialogue of the Unjuste 
Usurped Primacie of the Bishop of Rome,’ black- 
letter, 1549, the very rare first edition, dedicated 
to Edward VI., is 15/. 15s. The catalogue teems 
with interesting items under Liturgies, London, 


| Mathematics, Turkey, &c. 


Mr. George Winter has Green’s ‘Short History,’ 
4 vols., 27. 12s. 6¢. French memoirs include Barére, 
translated by V. Payen-Payne, 4 vols., Nichols, 
1896, 17. 7s. 67. Under Heraldry is Foster’s ‘ Feudal 
Other entries comprise 
*Rowlandson,’ Chatto & Windus, 1880, 1/7. 15s. ; first 


| edition of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘A Child’s Garden,’ 


2/1. 5s. 3; and first edition of Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’ 1866, 1/. 5s. Illustrated items include 
‘Guildhall 
Exhibition.’ 1892, 1/7. 12s.; Ricketts’s ‘The Prado,’ 
2/. 2s.; ‘Warwickshire, 32 views, 1829, 1/7. 1s.; 
Whistler’s ‘Gentle Art of making Enemies,’ 3/.7s.6d.; 
and Morris's ‘ Residences of the Nobility,’ 6 vols., 
4to, 1l. 17s. 6d. There is much of interest under 
London, Art, Australia, Autographs, &c. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

F. Rosr-Troupr.—“ Philip Nycolls” next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 





